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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Opposition to the League of Nations 
TT idea behind the League of Nations—the concerted 


action of all States for the preservation of the world’s 

highest goods, justice and peace—is openly repudi- 
ated, not, we presume, as undesirable, but as impracticable, 
by many Governments to-day, not only by those who have 
left it, but also by those who have not joined it. And a sec- 
tion of the Jingo Press with which every nation is cursed, is 
openly clamouring for its abandonment, on the ground of its 
futility and its interference, by ridiculous pacts and conven- 
tions, with complete freedom of national action. Such critics 
are, in effect, condemning themselves. The League is not an 
entity distinct from its constituent members: its weakness is 
simply due to their want of will: their want of will is due to 
their mistrust of each other: their mistrust is due to their 
conviction that no nation can be counted on to observe jus- 
tice and the moral law to the detriment of its own immediate 
interest—due, in a word, to the world’s practical abandon- 
ment of Christianity as a guide and standard of conduct. 
During the war and at its close, the Roman Pontiffs, the 
highest exponents of the Christian law, pointed the only way 
to a just and durable peace. The great Powers scorned that 
advice, and they—their short-sighted, unprincipled, nation- 
alistic statesmen—are responsible for the present political 
and industrial chaos. 


The League the sole Obstacle to War 


T would serve the interests of truth and justice, if the 
Powers, which have thus made the League impotent, 
would set down honestly, in black and white, their reasons 
for doing so. Can they really hope for the fulfilment of their 
just demands by any other means than the machinery of the 
League and the World Court? There is only one alternative 
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to the method of arbitration and conciliation, and that is the 
method of force. But even Herr Hitler owns that a new 
war would not settle anything, and the child at school can 
say how much it would permanently unsettle and destroy. 
Apart from the preservation of national existence, is any 
merely individual interest—-a bit of territory, a foreign mar- 
ket, a tariff embargo—such are the things men fight about 
—worth the fearful evil of another war? Yet against their 
own sober convictions and the dictates of common sense, 
the nations will not desist from their war preparations. The 
scandal of the Disarmament Conference—the steady growth 
of war expenditure amongst those who professed to be work- 
ing for peace—has infected the whole international atmos- 
phere. The Conference was the greatest chance which the 
League had of proving its real utility, and now there is even 
talk of dissolving it. Threatened with desertion by Japan 
and Germany, treated with indifference by Italy, the League 
might still survive if the Conference could only reach, and 
act upon, the conviction that security is proportionate, 
amongst other things, to the reduction of the means of ag- 
gression. 


The League a Witness to World-solidarity 


LTHOUGH the profession and practice of Christianity 
A wouia be the surest and speediest way to world-peace, 
hopes of that consummation need not be thought wholly il- 
lusory, just because the world is still unconverted. Chris- 
tianity preaches the essential oneness of mankind as children 
of one Father, but the doctrine is verified pragmatically as 
well. Economic solidarity is an obvious fact, and only be- 
cause it foolishly shut its eyes to it has the post-war world 
gone so widely astray. What, after all, is the League of 
Nations but an endeavour to realize that, even politically, 
we are all members of one another, that there exists an inter- 
national community, the interests of which should not be 
jeopardized by the inconsiderate self-seeking of any of its 
members? Remote and backward States, like some of the 
South American republics, have not yet recognized this fact ; 
nor, indeed, have the Japanese, those ‘‘Prussians’”’ of the 
East—we refer to the militarist clique that has seized power 
there—who, as far as they are able, have sacrificed world- 
solidarity to their own selfish ambitions, and, so far, have 
‘got away with it.’’ But the fact remains that, for good and 
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for ill, the world is one. Germany has not denied it. Her 
decision to quit the League and the Conference was a protest 
against their ineffectiveness, not a repudiation of their ideal. 
It may be that her action will have the paradoxical effect of 
infusing new life into the League. Her defection, has, they 
say, brought war nearer, but the more closely war is seen, 
the more apparent becomes its catastrophic character. Only 
incredible thoughtlessness can talk carelessly about its pos- 
sibility, whilst to advocate policies—the denunciation of 
pledges, withdrawal from the League, armament-rivalry, 
national isolation and the like—which would lead to war, is 
little short of criminal. 


The Four-Power Pact 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI, who has really striven for re- 

duction of armaments, seems to have lost patience, as well 
he might, with the progress of the Conference. Always a 
realist, he knows that the issues of war and peace, in Europe 
at any rate, lie in the hands of the four great Powers—lItaly, 
France, Germany and Britain—which control most of the 
materials needed for warfare. Agreement between four is 
more feasible than agreement between sixty-four : the agree- 
ment of the sixty would be useless if the four were not also 
agreed. And if France and Germany came to an agreement, 
the other two would assuredly not hold out. What is the 
likelihood of the new generations of Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans, those increasing numbers who know of the war only 
by hearsay, finally burying that double-edged hatchet which 
cannot be used without mutual injury? The present crisis 
would seem particularly inopportune for a rapprochement be- 
tween these ‘‘insensed opposites,’’ but we venture to think 
that its very acuteness, and the absence of any tolerable alter- 
native, will serve to bring about an understanding. Even if 
Herr Hitler wants peace only for a time, he does want it, 
and, peace once settled, it can be consolidated in a hundred 
ways. But—and this is the difficulty—peace can only be 
established on a footing of freedom and equality. So much 
was granted, when, on December 11, 1932, Germany rejoined 
the Disarmament Conference on assurance of ‘‘equality of 
rights in a system which would provide security for all 
nations.’’ But early this year occurred the Hitler revolu- 
tion, and the period of discrimination against Germany, in- 
volved in establishing that system of security, proved intoler- 
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able to the newly-united nation, which demands equality of 
rights here and now. That means France must disarm or 
Germany re-arm. France must exchange a measure of 
security based on armed preponderance, which is at present 
genuine and tangible, for security based on agreements, the 
sanctions of which are elsewhere. There is the Locarno Pact 
to help her: Great Britain and Italy are pledged to defend 
her against aggression, but how can she bring herself to 
scrap that 100-mile chain of concrete and steel along the 
Rhine frontier—the last word in defensive fortification, which 
yet cannot keep out a single aeroplane—or, alternatively, 
consent to the re-militarizing of that forty-kilometre-broad 
strip of unmilitarized territory on the German side? One 
thing or the other she must do. It is, then, obviously the 
interest of the heavily-armed Powers to disarm to the lowest 
possible level, to retain, in fact, only police forces, for then 
Germany can have no excuse to acquire the armaments which, 
under the old conception of national needs, her status de- 
mands. Blindness to the undertakings made at Versailles, 
or reluctance to fulfil them, has resulted only in fifteen years’ 
unrest, an enormous and unnecessary expenditure of sorely- 
needed wealth, and the paradox that the defeated Power holds 
the key position regarding disarmament. 


Another and Fairer Peace Treaty needed 


T is evident that the Versailles Treaty went the wrong way 

about establishing peace. No doubt every peace concluded 
with a conquered foe must be, in a sense, ‘“‘dictated.’’ That 
he should be treated with generosity and allowed a say in the 
terms imposed would be the advice of those who look far 
to the future, since, to maintain the terms of a dictated peace, 
one would have to maintain a permanent superiority of force. 
It would seem that by striving for too much the ex-Allies are 
now in danger of losing all. Germany is now seeking that 
agreed peace which might have been so much more easily 
established in 1919, if Pope Benedict’s ‘‘mutual condonation 
of injuries’ had been the guiding motive of the Peace Con- 
ference. The Germans have been studying the programme 
for permanent peace which President Wilson, in a series of 
speeches during the last year of the war, beginning with the 
famous Fourteen Points of January 8, 1918, set forth. They 
hold rightly enough that these Points, which were in the end 
elaborated into twenty-seven, making a solid basis ‘‘for the 
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reign of law based upon the consent of the governed and sus- 
tained by the organized opinion of mankind,’’ should have 
ruled the Peace negotiations, for they were the explicit con- 
ditions on which the Armistice was sought and accepted by 
all concerned.’ Unfortunately, not a few of them were ignored 
in the Versailles Treaty in. the desire to penalize Germany, 
and the opportunity was then lost of establishing the reign 
of international law, for which the war was fought. Another 
attempt must now be made to do so, even though much of 
the Versailles Treaty has to be revised. 


Moral Disarmament 


HE abandonment of the will and purpose to use force 
when law is available to protect one’s rights—moral dis- 
armament, as it is called—is founded on a Christian concep- 
tion of the evils of war, even as a last terrible necessity ; evils 
in the physical and moral orders which cannot be checked or 
prevented. Nothing is more certain than that no means of 
breaking the enemy’s resistance will be thought too atrocious 
in the next war: the last was marked by a progressive de- 
terioration of humane considerations. Horror has been ex- 
pressed at the atrocities recommended in Professor Banse’s 
book of instructions for young Germans, which suggests, 
amongst other abominations, bacterial warfare—the spread- 
ing of disease by means of water, rats, etc.—as lawful for 
those who are otherwise disarmed. But there is no difference 
in kind between poisoning the air and poisoning the water, 
and all the nations are at present experimenting in terrible 
gases for use in ‘‘the next war.’’ The only thing to do is to 
work actively for the abolition of a system which, however 
theoretically justified on occasion, cannot fail to be terribly 
abused in practice. A London meeting last October voiced 
1“‘The German Government has accepted the terms laid down by President 
Wilson in his address of January 8th, and in his subsequent addresses, as a 
basis of a permanent legal peace. The object of the negotiations to be entered 
into is, therefore, merely to come to an agreement as to the practical details 
of their application. The German Government assumes that the Governments 
of the Powers allied with the United States also take their stand on President 
Wilson’s declaration.’” On November 5th a Memorandum of the Allied Govern- 
ments was addressed to Germany stating—‘‘The Allied Governments have 
given careful consideration to the correspondence between the President of the 
United States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifications 
which follow, [the ‘‘freedom of the seas” and the question of reparations] they 
declare their willingness to make peace with the Government of Germany on 
the terms of peace laid down in the President’s address to Congress on 
January 8, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in the subsequent 
addresses. "’ 
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what was called ‘‘An Affirmation of Christian Faith’’—a plea 
for the recognition of human brotherhood and for the support 
of the League of Nations as the best available means to 
organize peace. On the same day, a Disarmament Demon- 
stration at Geneva received 20,000 resolutions, from all over 
the world, demanding the establishment of peace! More 
effective still, by way of mobilizing world opinion, would be 
an Encyclical on Peace from the Vicar of Christ, which would 
arouse Catholics to their Christian duty in this matter, and 
banish that racial arrogance and that selfish nationalism that 
so often disfigure the Catholic outlook. We have seen in 
an Anglican paper the suggestion that ‘‘Mass’’ should be 
constantly offered for the cause of peace. What holier or 
more beneficial intention could inspire the priesthood of the 
Catholic Church during this Holy Year! 


The Fruits of Zionism 


T the end of October strikes and riots broke out amongst 
Aiie Arabs in Palestine as a protest against the greatly 
increased immigration of Jews caused by German anti- 
Semitism. Arab resentment is quite intelligible: they are 
the victims of that ill-considered policy called Zionism. No 
one can be unsympathetic with the desire of the landless Jews 
to found a National Home, and if the 15 million Hebrews 
scattered all over the world could be organized as a nation 
once again in some one region, many inconveniences would 
be avoided. But, unhappily, there is no unoccupied country 
large enough and otherwise suitable to house that homeless 
race, and the original sin of the Balfour Declaration was, 
without consultation with the inhabitants and against their 
wishes, to encourage the settlement of large numbers of 
foreign Jews in Palestine. There was a lamentable loss of 
life in the late riots, for although the High Commissioner 
endeavours to combine the policies of favouring a home for 
the Jewish race in Palestine, and at the same time ‘‘of safe- 
guarding the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities,’ it is not generally recognized that the two 
programmes are irreconcilable. No doubt, a wealthy Jewish 
settler may stimulate the development of the country, but 
the Jewish process of buying large parcels of land cannot but 
ultimately dispossess the original owners. The ignorant and 
indigent Arab should be protected against himself and should 
not be allowed by the Mandatory to alienate the soil of his 
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country for a little ready cash. The Jews in Palestine, now 
about one-tenth of the population, are only waiting for a 
higher proportion of numbers to set up a Jewish State, and 
reduce the owners of the land to the condition of foreigners. 


The Troubles of Lutheranism in Germany 


N the occasion of the fourth centenary of Luther’s re- 
QO) voit, which was celebrated during the war (October 31, 
1917), the Reformer met with scant enthusiasm even in his 
own country, and here, naturally, with less. And now that 
the 450th anniversary of his birth has come round (Novem- 
ber 1oth) it finds the Lutheran Church too distracted with its 
own serious troubles to pay much attention to him. How- 
ever, he was too pronouncedly an anti-Semite, as the Uni- 
verse (November 17th) aptly points out, not to be glorified by 
the Nazis, who have little use for him as a religious leader. 
His seven points of policy against the Jews, which aim at 
destroying their worship, their property and their freedom, 
go, in some respects, even beyond the Nazi programme, and 
indicate that hostility to that race is no new thing amongst 
the Germans. They are looking further back than Judaism. 
Hence the strange relapse into paganism which fanatical 
nationalism has brought about. We do not suppose that the 
Christian religion affected very deeply the non-Catholic 
masses of that country, any more than it affects our own; the 
Lutheran ‘‘Churches’’ have long been riddled with ration- 
alism; not a few prominent German philosophers and 
scientists were avowed atheists; but one hardly expected the 
repudiation of the Old Testament, of the ‘‘Jewish’’ sections 
of the New, and of the Cross itself, which has been advocated 
—to the indignation, be it said, of the rest—by a section of 
the newly-reformed German Church. 


The American Industrial Campaign 


S President Roosevelt is endeavouring to introduce a 
Aspirit of Christian justice into an industrial organization 
which has never acknowledged Christ’s social teaching, and 
is not disposed to do so now, we may measure the magnitude 
of his undertaking. He has to do by force of external law 
what should be effected by force of conscience. The first 
instinct and the persistent aim of those whom he would coerce 
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are to block his efforts in every possible way, including mis- 
representations in the Press controlled by them. So that 
Catholics, who want to know how this well-meant, if not al- 
ways judicious, campaign to Christianize industrial relations, 
is succeeding, would do well to turn for information to Catho- 
lic papers, which at least approve of the end in view, and have 
no desire to impede its attainment. From the Social Justice 
Bulletin for October, which is the organ of the American 
“‘Catholic League for Social Justice,’’ we take the following 
description of the task before the President when he took 
office last March. 


Seven months ago, in the first days of March, every 
bank in the United States was closed. There were thir- 
teen million workers unemployed, numbering, with their 
dependants, over forty millions of our people, being 
housed, fed and clothed to a great extent by Government 
doles and private alms. The thirty millions of our people 
living by agriculture were reduced to a state of despera- 
tion. Thousands were losing their farms each day by 
mortgage foreclosures, and their products were selling 
substantially below the cost of production. Our great 
corporations were working at a fraction of their capacity 
and at cruel losses. Our captains of industry and finance 
were discredited and helpless. The morale of this 
country was never before, perhaps, in its history, at such 
a low ebb. 


A sad picture of the richest country in the world which is 
largely independent of the vicissitudes of world trade, since 
“she consumes all but 7 per cent of what she produces, and 
produces all but 6 per cent of what she consumes.’’* All her 
material misfortunes are due to herself, or, as the founder of 
the C.L. for S.J. has said, to the undisciplined avarice of her 
money-makers, ‘‘the fundamental cause of all our social and 
economic evils.’’ He adds significantly to the above-quoted 
description—‘‘The forces which have brought about this 
situation have been checked but not controlled. Each indi- 
vidual citizen, as well as every social group in our population, 
unmindful of the general good, is manoeuvring for some per- 
sonal gain out of the measures taken by the National Ad- 


1E. M. Patterson, ‘‘America: World-leader or World-led’’ (1932); v. also 
Mgr. J. A. Ryan, ‘‘Questions of the Day”’ (1931), p. 243. 
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ministration.’’ The fearful extent of this selfish evasion of 
law is shown in America (September gth) where the ‘‘Chances 
of success of the N.R.A.’’ are discussed. 


The Achievement so far 


N spite, however, of the inability of the individual, and 
I si more, of the corporation, to put the general good be- 
fore private interest, the immense energy of the President, 
smashing his way through the so-called ‘‘iron laws’’ of eco- 
nomics, has done much to destroy the immoral industrial 
practices which the laisser-faire system favoured and con- 
doned. Minimum wages and maximum hours have now been 
fixed by statute law, child-labour has been abolished and free 
trade-unions have been recognized. ‘‘The change,’’ says 
America (September 2nd), ‘‘in the position of labour in the 
last six months is little less than miraculous.’’ And the Com- 
monweal (November 1oth) states that ‘‘more than 2,700,000 
persons have been employed since March, and over 
$64,000,000 added to weekly wages.’’ The farmers, the most 
depressed class, will gain for their produce 33 per cent more 
than they did last year, and there has been a marked increase 
during the last quarter in the income earned by industry. But 
all our Catholic authorities insist on the need of a change of 
mind and heart—a new game rather than a new deal—if the 
improvement is to go on and be permanent. Some inner 
moral check on the profit-motive is needed, for no Govern- 
ment can continue for ever that close and intimate control of 
all industrial processes which the N.R.A., avowedly an 
emergency measure, involves. Here is the opportunity for 
American Catholics, armed with the knowledge of their Faith 
and stimulated by Christian charity: provided, moreover, 
with the clear-cut principles of the Papal Encyclicals and of 
their own Bishops’ ‘‘Statement on the Present Crisis,’’ and 
aided by the activities of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the League for Social Justice. The latter organi- 
zation, the aim of which is to stimulate goodwill founded on 
knowledge, celebrated its first anniversary on October 3oth, 
the Feast of Christ the King, and, in the short year of its 
existence, has received episcopal sanction in fifty-seven U.S. 
dioceses, six Canadian, eighteen Mexican, and from the 
whole Columbian hierarchy. The leaven, we hope, is at 
work. 
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After the Repeal of Prohibition? 

HE formal ratification of the Twenty-first Amendment 

repealing the Eighteenth [Prohibition] Amendment is 
expected on December 5th. This will be the end of the worst- 
conceived and worst-administered piece of sumptuary legisla- 
tion ever enacted since civilization dawned, and it will remain 
a standing warning against all undue curtailments of human 
liberty by law. Utah, voting ‘‘wet’’ on November 7th, com- 
pleted the three-fourths majority necessary for repeal. It has 
been remarked that the only States voting ‘‘dry’’ were those 
the Governors of which are supposed to have made the his- 
toric remark about the long interval between drinks! How- 
ever, even North and South Carolina have declared for Pro- 
hibition, mainly because of their large and excitable coloured 
population. As we have already remarked, the American 
people, conscious that they had been led into a somewhat 
foolish and unnecessary blunder, have made commendable 
haste to undo it. But it does not follow that the experiment 
will not be repeated on a smaller scale in those States which 
anticipated National Prohibition by laws of their own. The 
ethics of the matter remain precisely the same. State-pro- 
hibition is just as much an invasion of individual right as 
was national, except if desired by an overwhelming majority 
of those concerned, or if necessary to remedy an abuse other- 
wise incurable. There will always be some abuse, so long 
as pleasure results from excess, and profit from abetting it. 
The occasion has now arisen for the revival and extension of 
those voluntary temperance associations, the weakening of 
which was not the least evil of the effects of Prohibition. In 
resisting that vicious extreme, according to a Tablet corre- 
spondent (November 18th), who seems to think that the re- 
sistance was too violent, Catholics in the States are said to 
have allowed their advocacy of voluntary abstinence to lapse. 
Whether that has been so, we cannot tell. Earlier in the year, 
we quoted the appeal of the Archbishop of Cincinnati for 
vigorous Catholic Temperance Action in view of repeal, and 
we have no doubt that the ecclesiastical authorities, as well as 
the civil, are alive to the dangers of reaction, especially to the 
threat of the return of the saloon. With forty-eight States, 
each dealing with the problem according to its own lights, 
the opportunities for illicit gain will be very great, and a 
strong, well-organized public opinion against excessive drink- 
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ing will be necessary. We hope that Dr. Murray Butler’s 
sound and well-considered scheme for the regulation of the 
liquor-traffic will not be lost sight of. But self-control should 
be the Catholic’s chief aim. No healthy person is ever physi- 
cally worse for total abstinence, and, when adopted as an 
ascetic discipline, he must needs profit by it spiritually as 
well. 


Priests for France 


OME time ago a suggestion was made by a journal in 

Essen, quoted in the Commonweal of March 8th, that the 
peace of the world and the good of the Church would be 
greatly furthered by the employment in France, where clerical 
vocations have by no means made up for the losses of the war, 
of German priests of whom there is a happy superfluity. That 
would mean that clerical aspirants would be trained in French 
seminaries, and after ordination serve in French parishes, 
either permanently or for a time. The suggestion was con- 
sidered favourably on the French side, although the diffi- 
culties such as might be created by suspicious civil authorities 
were not concealed. Perhaps, when the present tension is 
relieved such a plan may prove a sign and a pledge of that 
solid Franco-German friendship on which the peace and 
welfare of Europe depend. Meanwhile a similar suggestion 
has come from another country where sacerdotal vocations 
are plentiful, viz., from Ireland, the friendship of which with 
France is of long standing. It is in the pages of our con- 
temporary, The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for last month, 
that the great need of priests in France is set forth by Father 
Devane, S.J., and the idea mooted of supplying them from 
Ireland. We are accustomed here and in Scotland to the 
presence of Irish clergy in our parishes, ‘‘on loan’’ until a 
vacancy occurs for them in their own dioceses: why should 
not the same system obtain in France, which the dearth of 
priests and vocations has practically reduced in parts to the 
status of a missionary country? At least one diocesan Bishop 
in that country has welcomed Father Devane’s notion. France 
in the past has done much for the faith in Ireland. It is only 
tight that Irishmen should help her in her present need. No- 
thing could better exhibit the true unity of Catholicism, and 
incidentally counteract the plague of nationalism, than the 
accomplishment of a project of that sort. 
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A Code of Medical Ethics? 


HE spread of unChristian ‘“‘eugenics’’ amongst those 

who no longer regard Christian morality as an obliga- 
tory standard of practice, which has inevitably resulted in 
legislative projects for sterilization, abortion, euthanasia, and 
such like pagan devices being widely advocated, threatens to 
make the position of Catholic doctors and nurses somewhat 
difficult. They are in conscience bound to take no part in 
such immoral operations, yet their refusal may cost them 
position and emolument. Hence it is imperative that they 
should combine as closely as possible for mutual support. 
In the United States and Canada, there is a widespread and 
powerful organization called ‘‘The Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion’’ which has produced a Code of Medical Ethics for use 
in all the institutions that belong to it. Further, as we men- 
tioned in October, an International Council of Catholic 
Nurses met recently at Lourdes, comprising a number of par- 
ticular associations under the inspiration of the American 
body. Now, we learn from the Catholic Medical Quarterly 
(October, p. 160)—itself a very valuable means of promoting 
the union of medical science with Christian morality—an 
International Congress of Catholic Physicians will assemble 
next year at Paris to commemorate the Golden Jubilee of the 
French Medical Society of SS. Luke, Cosmas and Damian, 
originally founded in September, 1884 at the suggestion of 
Pope Leo XIII, and, in the interval, the parent, or at least 
the model, of other societies of Catholic Doctors all over the 
world. We trust that this great assemblage of Catholic 
physicians will draw up, with the sanction of the Church, a 
much-needed guide to what is lawful and what is unlawful 
in medical practice. The outlook of the Christian neces- 
sarily differs in many points from that of the materialist re- 
garding morality, and that difference of belief must needs 
be reflected in conduct. The very formulation of a uniform 
code which has special regard to ‘‘border-line’’ cases would 
be of the greatest help to the conscientious, yet isolated, 
practitioner. 
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A Carol for the Shepherds 


1st SHEPHERD 


2nd ‘6 
grd Pm 
[ Silence. 


1st SHEPHERD 


2nd - 


3rd ” 


Tis a dark night,— 
For man or beast 

And no moon shows, 
But look! how bright, 
Low in the east, 

That one Star glows! 


Then soft music, coming nearer] 


Hark ye ! Hear ye! 

Who is singing? 

What comes near me 

Softly bringing 

Music clear, like larks up-winging ? 
Softer, gentler than dew falling, 

I can hear it, nearer coming, 

Like warm bees in summer humming 
All the June air winnowing. 
Listen! ’tis to us it’s calling! 
Listen ! ’tis the Heavens that sing ! 


[Now the music is louder and singing words are heard] 


CHORUS OF 
ANGELS 





Up and greet Him! 

Go to meet Him! 

He is born, your Lord and King 
Whom foretold in song Isaiah, 
He the yearned for, the Messiah ; 
Sing the Christ—the Saviour sing ! 








CHORUS OF 
SHEPHERDS 


A CAROL FOR THE SHEPHERDS 


Go ye swiftly and adore Him, 

Go and bend your knees before Him, 
Be ye not afraid ! 

In a stable you shall find Him 

With the ox and ass behind Him, 

In a manger laid! 

Ask His Mother, she will show Him, 
You shall be the first to know Him, 
He too comes His flocks to keep. 
Own Him as your God and Shepherd, 
He will guard you from the leopard, 
You shall be His firstling sheep ! 


[The Shepherds find the stable by the Star and enter] 


Mother—see we kneel before Him, 
We accept Him, we adore Him! 
Every word the Angels tell 
Mother, we believe it well. 

We accept Him, the Messiah 
Whom of old foretold Isaiah. 

He is Lord of Heaven and hell,— 
God with us, Emmanuel! 

He who made the Heavens above us 
Now is come on earth to love us. 
He the Angels’ word will keep, 
He our Shepherd, we His sheep. 


WILLIAM BLISS. 




































WITH THE WORKLESS IN ROME’ 


ERT MICKLEM and I were standing in the swaying 

corridor as the train neared Rome. On my other side 

was a young Italian detective. When the station ap- 
peared, its roof studded with brilliant lights, ‘‘Say,’’ ejacu- 
lated Bert, ‘‘that looks fine!’’ 

“Electric light,’’ I began, ‘‘ is cheap in Italy because of 
the water-power, which .. .” 

“Roma! Roma!’’ murmured the young detective, ‘‘Citta 
eterna! citta di lume !”’ 

He said it to himself, and not for our edification ; but after 
his apostrophe to the eternal radiance of Rome, I felt that I 
couldn’t go on about mere water-power. However, our 460 
pilgrims had only just finished saying the Glorious Mysteries, 
so as to arrive in a proper state of mind; and when they 
trudged off to their buses, banners held high, I ceased to 
think that what the Italian had seen had been too different 
from what we had. The buses, in fact, swung us up to the 
“‘Asilo della Madonna Sorridente,’’ and when I went to tuck 
the men up, and found that such as weren’t already asleep 
were Saying yet another rosary, I felt that Mary was certainly 
smiling a welcome. 

The morning was strenuous. I didn’t meet Bert till din- 
ner-time. 

**Well, how did you sleep ?”’ 

“Not too bad. Fell out of bed once and hit me head on the 
floor. ’Course, it was marble.’’ 

There was a curious flavour of satisfaction in that last re- 
mark. It puzzled me, till I recalled the pride taken in marble 
things. .. Have a marble tombstone, and your posthumous 
glory is assured. Once the men had realized that the quarries, 
high on the Carrara mountains, were marble, not mere snow, 
they fell into ecstasies. 

“‘What did you fall out of bed for ?’’ 

“Becoming a habit,’’ he said. 

It appeared that on the previous night, in the train, there 
had been eight in their compartment. Two had gone out to 
lie down in the corridor; two slept under the seats; and that 


| There are no “‘portraits’’ in this footnote to the recent Unemployed 
Pilgrimage to Rome: nor was all that is quoted, spoken then. 
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enabled two to lie down at full length on the seats, for the 
remaining two had got into the luggage-racks. I had in 
fact noticed, when going down the train late at night to see 
how the men were thriving, that several had climbed into 
the racks. .. The network bulged somewhat: I’d thought 
that the men would have been scarred criss-cross for ever; 
but they seemed safe. Bert’s rack, however, had split. When 
he felt himself ‘‘going,’’ he slithered out, and got down 
‘‘without waking no one,’’ he said proudly. That was all 
he’d worried about. 

‘*Well,”’ I said, ‘‘I am sorry about the rack; but the nuns 
haven’t told me you injured the marble. Nothing else 


wrong ?”’ 
‘‘We might have liked, of course, to have tea at breakfast. 
That coffee . . .’’ and he screwed his nose up. 


‘Would there be something,’’ said the little nun who was 
ladling out the soup, ‘‘that is displeasing to the Signore?” 

I assured her there wasn’t; only they weren’t quite used to 
coffee for breakfast. She asked what they would drink in 
England; and when I said ‘‘Tea,’’ she nearly dropped the 
soup. 

**Ma! che lusso! Tutti questi bevono il té?’’ 

I informed Bert and his companions that for workingmen 
to drink tea seemed, here, an intolerable luxury. Bert asked 
what they did drink, then? 

*‘Ma!’’ said the little nun, deprecatingly, ‘‘nothing else, 
save wine. . .”’ 

No one knew what to say to that, and indeed silence be- 
came imperative, because the moment for spaghetti had ar- 
rived. Now how would we cope with it? I remembered my 
grandfather, ages ago, being urged up Vesuvius by the cries 
of muleteers—‘‘Coraggio, Eccellenza! molto maccaroni !’’ I, 
a cynical child, stuck to my mule the more delightedly when 
I reflected on the injured dignity of my forbear, getting tied 
up like any Laocoén in that serpentine entanglement, the 
more so as I had seen it only a couple of days before being 
trodden out (as it was then, at least) by the brown toes of 
brawny manufacturers. But fool that I was to have forgotten 
that these men had been British Tommies, or were quite 
capable of being. They displayed true tact in dealing with 
the embarrassing comestible. They always succeeded; and 
when I asked the man on my other side, the moment he was 
capable of speech, whether he, too, had slept well— 

“‘Lovely,”’ he replied. ‘‘Up at 5, and out in no time.”’ 
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“Out? where to?’’ (For their official Mass was at 7.30.) 

‘Went down them Cattycombs.”’ 

Catacombs? I hadn’t even known that there were any, 
near here. But yes. Up they had got, and out they went. 
These Berts, Alfs and ’Erbs would find their way all over 
the world, with any couple of words, belonging to no lan- 
guage. In this case, no doubt—‘‘Massa? Churchie?’’ and 
throwing in, maybe, a sign of the cross. 

‘Ma! che dice? Ah! he wants the holy Mass. They want 
the most holy Communion. What devotion! Ecco the Eng- 
lish! Ecco, signori! this way. Behold the Catacombs of 
San Pancrazio !”’ 

And down they went, having heard Mass in the little mar- 
tyr’s church, and all I could add was to link up Pancrazio 
with St. Pancras; a notion that hadn’t occurred to them. 
Yes; his head was in one of the basilicas they had visited 
that morning. (‘‘Gee! I wish I had known that!’’) And 
Pope Vitalian, about 660, had sent relics to our king Oswy 
—whence our parish, and our big London station. I think 
that this tiny episode did a lot to make them realize the con- 
nexion between things. . . 

Someone, very sensibly, remarked that you wanted to go 
to all them places twice. There was always the conflict be- 
tween the duty of saying one’s Holy Year prayers as atten- 
tively as possible, and the desire to look around: and also, 
an initial bewilderment. 

‘Say,’ whispered Bert, in St. Paul’s, the first Basilica we 
visited that day. ‘‘Ain’t there no altar?’’ This was because 
the aisle, into which we entered by the Holy Door, was so 
huge that it didn’t strike him it wasn’t the whole church. 
Nor was the chapel (behind a grille, I think) at the end of 
it, visible. Afterwards, he said: ‘‘I see what you meant.”’ 
Because they had been puzzled when I asked them to sing 
as loud as they could. It was obvious that shoals of people 
were pouring in and out. ‘‘Won’t we disturb them ?”’ 
‘They’ll never notice you.’’ And, in fact, when we sloped 
off half-left, through the second line of monoliths, we saw 
that there were already two pilgrimages in there; one, far, 
far off, moving diagonally, like us, across the grey spaces; 
the other, an undecipherable black mass, round the Confes- 
sion. We all sang—sang very loud. But, save when, for a 
few moments, pilgrimages might be elbow to elbow, our deep 
roar of prayer melted into the immemorial reverberation that 
had risen under the arch that Galla Placidia made a rainbow 
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of mosaics nearly a millennium and a half ago; and fused 
with the murmured intercession that can never have ceased 
since the Apostle was buried, down there, under Lucina’s 
vineyard. 

My neighbour then repeated his sentiment that we ought 
to see all these places twice, and expressed concern that we 
should be having two nights during the return journey, be- 
cause in the daytime he could have seen that lovely landscape 
twice. And he commented on the ‘‘happy’”’ look of what we’d 
seen. 

**I reckon Italy’s years and years ahead of us,’’ said Bert, 
who liked sweeping statements. ‘‘What Mr. Larkin said 
just then is cer’nly true. See how happy they look? Hold- 
in’ their heads up on the railway platforms as you pass? 
Clean, too.’’ 

I was struck by that adjective. He was right, though it’s 
not an adjective traditionally used by English folks about 
Italy. I know we can’t pull the whole of our beds to pieces 
every day and stuff the lot—mattresses included, out across 
the window-sill to air. But would we take the trouble if we 
could? However, I said that the fine weather might have 
something to do with the Italian light-heartedness. 

*‘Not everything,’’ said Bert. ‘‘Give us the same weather, 
d’you suppose we’d be grateful for it? Not we. Y’know the 
old man what sits in his stall on Blackwall Pier and sells 
tea, and sweets to the children? Well, with all the fine 
weather we’ve been having this summer, you’d expect him 
to have done twice the trade. But not him. More like half. 
And d’you know what he puts it down to? Fine weather. 
Become cheap and common. Give ’em sunshine only this 
day or that, and out they’ll come pouring and all of ’em buy 
tea. But day after day of sunshine, they don’t value it but 
sits at home and grumbles about the heat. Now if you 
charged a penny for coming on that pier, there’d be twice 
as many as ’d come. Look how they flocks to Greenwich, 
simply because it costs "em 2d. No, I lay any money the 
Italians appreciate things better nor us.’’ 

I thought this certainly showed insight, but let my mind 
wander back to the old philosopher in his tiny hut on Black- 
wall Pier. At first, he rather resented being roused from his 
book to make me my 14d.-worth of tea; but once he talked, 
he was a genial if caustic old gentleman. ‘‘Your tea to your 
liking, sir? For you, I made it normal as you might say. 
Them as comes down here mostly, ’tain’t tea they want—it’s 
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the colour they drink. Don’t care for nothing that ain’t 
black. Now there’s tea that’s that good it don’t hardly col- 
our the water. But them appreciate that? not them.”’ 

So here was another who thought we couldn’t ‘‘appreciate.”’ 
But, after all, China tea was rather a specialized theme! I 
asked if he thought people wouldn’t like the pier to look 
nicer ? 

‘**T like it,’’ said I. ‘‘I think this enormous curve of the 
river coming right up to us, and going off—going off into— 
er—mystery at either end, and all those big chimneys with 
smoke drifting across, and the tugs—don’t you think the tugs 
look proud, so to say? Breasting the water, you know. As 
good as swans! And I don’t object to the pier as it is, with 
the rusty chains and not much else. But the French or 
Italians would have had it all grass, and a dozen trees, and 
green seats in no time.”’ 

‘**Poetic-minded, sir, is what I see you are. But they 
wouldn’t appreciate it. Not them. Tread the grass off in 
no time and cut their names on the trees and tire ’em out. 
Not but what the river curving like what you say pushes the 
air up and down a bit.”’ 

I handed back my cup, remarking that I’d taken his hint. 
He looked blank, and then laughed. For he had written on 
a long strip of paper at the back: ‘‘The Season for Stealing 
Cups has Now Set In.’’ And he gave me the complete list 
of tea-cups he’d had stolen on him last week. . . 

Meanwhile, Bert had gone off on a slightly different tack. 

‘This pilgrimage,’’ said he, ‘‘has been criticized for being 
nothing but men. Unemployed. Why not the women, it’s 
been asked, and them especially what require a holiday ?”’ 

I said I’d certainly thought of them too; and, indeed, the 
thought of so many of them, working daily in their house or 
with children, so exhausted, in so discoloured a life, was 
often heartbreaking. 

*‘Well,’’ said Bert, “‘believe me. They wouldn’t appre- 
ciate it same as us. To begin with, they couldn’t stand the 
journey. It’d take a week for ’em to recover when in Rome. 
Then they don’t like what they aren’t accustomed to. Take 
me young lady’s cousin’s aunt. She went to Lourdes and 
come home saying Yes it were lovely—but them French 
people, you couldn’t get rid of ’em, not even in the hotels. 
Well, a man wouldn’t have been that narrow. What did she 
expect in France? And afterwards she said that when all was 
said, it was a comfort to come back to the Grotter in our 
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church what she’d always been accustomed to. On the other 
hand, when your kind lady took a score of ’em to Oxford, 
they come back disappointed, saying it was nothing but a 
lot of buildings same as Poplar and that the Woolworth 
wasn’t nothing special. And as for the girls nowadays, take 
‘em to the country, and they’ll find the fields is too empty, 
if you follow me; chilly ; they don’t like all that green. They 
wish to be back sweatin’ in the pictures, or dancing, even 
though they can’t afford but the one dance-dress, and wear it 
under their overalls at their work.”’ 

“I can’t imagine, Bert, how you ever got a young lady if 
you have such stern views about the female sex !”’ 

‘*She’s different,’’ said Bert (inevitably). 

I could, however, reflect on the woman who, having spent 
a day of doing-nothing in the lovely Mayfield garden, ex- 
claimed : ‘‘Oh, Miss! This is better than a whole fortnight 
by the sea! You remember it better.’’ (But also, the plush- 
bemantled one who declared that it must be a change for the 
poor nuns, having ladies like us to visit them . . .); and the 
girls who returned from the same hospitable convent crying 
out: ‘‘Oo, Miss—we had two teas! The first was tea and a 
plate of ham; and then another tea, tea with a plate of fruits, 
all sorts.’’ She’d never thought of the possibility of two 
courses. . . 

Anyway, next day, before going to Santa Maria Maggiore, 
I suggested that we should make this a women’s day: all 
the mothers, wives, sweethearts left at home, were to come 
into the white and gold Basilica in our hearts. Now when 
we turned into the Mary-chapel there, with its dusky splen- 
dour having one brilliant patch in the heart of it—Mary’s 
ancient icon—how you knew those men were praying! 
They’d prayed, marvellously, all the way: certainly they’d 
prayed at St. Paul’s and in the Lateran. But now, no one 
could have failed to be aware of the mantle of prayer that 
enveloped them so warmly. We could only enter Our Lady’s 
chapel during the first of our three official ‘“‘visits.’’ I asked 
a man if he had minded the others being spent outside the 
grille. He said: ‘‘A hundred mile would have made no dif- 
ference, the Blessed Virgin seemed that near.’’ So for Berna- 
dette, during her last vision. Not the field, not the river, not 
the fence, between her and the Grotto, had made Mary seem 
any further off. 

The next day was a strange one, because all the morning 
the pilgrims could think of nothing save that they were going 
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to see the Holy Father, and, all the rest of the day, that they 
had done so. Even when they lined up in the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s, you could (unless I’m being fanciful) detect a triple 
consciousness. I just had time to say to Bert: ‘‘Splendid, 
isn’t it ?’’ and he requested to be told whether he was part of 
a film. The men, naturally, had seen the ‘‘view’’ a thousand 
times in photos: it was too like what they had “‘learnt,’’ to 
seem real. I told Bert to listen to the ‘‘ffrusssh’’ of the foun- 
tains—but unluckily we now have talkies, and even sounds 
don’t necessarily make things seem real. I resolved to make 
them walk so that a little of the spray should drift over them. 
I believe I even told one or two that the Obelisk weighed 322 
tons. . . Touch—weight—this is about all our mechanized 
world doesn’t transmit to us at least in travesty. . . 

Second, there was St. Peter’s. I believe that walking up 
that gentle slope did make them feel, a moment, that they 
were coming up on to the summit of the world—but in a 
sense, what was even St. Peter’s and its Tomb, when, in an 
hour, they were to see the living Pope? And the more so, 
since ‘‘St. Peter’s’’ needs so long, if you are to begin, even, 
to assimilate it; and in it, once more, the men knew they 
should pray. The fact, the force, of Contemporary Prayer! 
That is an item that no cinema screen shows; that no news- 
paper will quote; that no statistician can reckon in. I am not 
sure that the most wonderful element in this pilgrimage was 
not the way in which men prayed. The way they didn’t let 
themselves look at even the most astounding things, while 
they felt they ought to be praying—yes, and wanted to pray. 
It encouraged me not to growl about never, never being al- 
lowed, in Rome, to do what I want to—to sit and moon (I 
suppose) by a pine tree, or ilex, or mossy little fountain I 
may know, or say my Office, very slowly, in a forgotten 
church. And though they didn’t look, yet St. Peter’s did 
sink in, so to say, as I perceive now that I am home, wander- 
ing rather vaguely round the Poplar Docks along with at 
least one ‘‘Bert.’’ 

In the Vatican, I was whirled up by the papal lift for my 
own audience, and then transferred to the red ante-room lead- 
ing to the Sala Ducale where the men had all been massed. 
But, despite the purple prelates there, I couldn’t ‘‘stay put.’’ 
Perhaps I was already rather seedy and restless. Anyhow, 
I wanted to see the men and went round and round the enor- 
mous double Hall. Many were tired out, and squatted, half 
asleep. .. Some swayed: one afterwards fainted... ‘‘Be 
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sure to cheer, when he comes,’’ I said. ‘‘He likes it!’’ And 
at long, long last the curtain moved; grey-green soldiers, 
yellow, red and azure Guards with their halberds: black, 
and purple: the two Camerieri: and then, the one white- 
cassocked figure. .. Oh, yes; they cheered! 

Re-enacting against himself the practices from which, in 
this exhausting year, he had abrogated, the Holy Father went 
all round, giving his hand to each, and letting each man hold 
it till he had kissed it enough, and, quite often, cried over it 
enough. Sometimes, special facts were whispered to him— 
‘*These are the youngest. . . These are deaf and dumb.”’ 
But, Bert, at that moment I wasn’t going to mention you or 
even Poplar. I agree that I’d spoken about Poplar an hour 
or so before, and that His Holiness already knew of it and had 
blessed it and had collected forty-five golden sovereigns for 
it, only wishing that the Vatican had contained five more. . . 
But at that moment, you were all, as it were, one thing. You 
had seen, in the streets, Andaman Islanders, and several 
Chinese, destined to be priests—perhaps bishops—in their 
own countries. You were not more Catholic than they. Nor 
less. I knew how ‘“‘individually’’ the Pope notices each pil- 
grim. But I, just then, wanted to forget any distinction of any 
kind at all, and see in you only the common links of Faith 
and Poverty. He spoke to you afterwards of Labour—the 
labour you at least wished to have . . . he was just turning to 
leave when you began your Credo. I ask myself if even the 
Vatican has ever listened to a cry like that! He turned back ; 
he stood, practically beating time: he crossed his hands on 
his heart at the Incarnatus, bowing his head to Him of whom 
he, along with us, is Servant: then, with his quick nod and 
firm gesture of the hand, thanked us, accepted us, and sent 
us on our way. Magisterial, manly, fatherly. ‘‘I am Pope; 
they know it : they are men—I know it. My men—I am glad 
of it : Christ’s men—thank God for it !”’ 

That evening, on the edge of the precipice of Tivoli, Bert, 
I and two others sat and drank yellow wine. Perhaps the 
hour made for a certain gentle sentiment . . . anyway, we 
were tired; the end was approaching; friendships had been 
sealed, but the friends were going to have to separate. 

“It won’t be,’’ said I, rather obtusely, ‘‘too bad a contrast 
when you get home again ?”’ 

*‘Oh, Father,’’ said Bert, usually a hard-boiled lad, ‘‘you 
don’t know what this’!ll have meant. Put it like this. Me 
mind can’t be unemployed now—I don’t see how it ever can. 
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Father, the worst is, having nothing to think about. Not 
only nothing to do; but nothing to think. Standing at the 
street corners when it’s too late to go and look for jobs, Star- 
ing at the girls—how can you help it? Knowing yourself 
coming to nothing. Strong young chap, coming to nothing. 
Cheated in your youth. Knowing you could make something 
of yourself—something? but what? No offers. Why, 
’tother day, a lady come past, and asks me how to get to 
Wade Street. I told her and I showed her. ! lived for a day 
on that. Something done. Something for someone as asked 
for it and valued it. Laugh if you like. I held me head up, 
rest of that day, on the strength of it.”’ 

I didn’t laugh. In the Colosseum, making the Stations, 
we had remembered that each Christian carries his cross. Not 
only this general cross of worklessness, but his own. ‘‘Only 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness’’—please God, some- 
times its own happiness, too; and these hearts, surely, had 
now at least material for remembered happiness. It is not 
quite true that no pain is worse than to remember in sorrow 
times of joy. Remembered pleasures can make you angry, 
if you can’t now repeat them. Pagan old age was a distress- 
ful thing. But joy—joy, anyway, like to-day’s—even in 
memory, can put some blue into the skies, even the skies of 
Poplar ; there would be nothing here of an illusory sunlight, 
out of which men would have to crash back on to the cruel 


pavement of reality. C. C. MARTINDALE 





Gloria Christi 


HIS little world ’mid hosts of glittering spheres 

He saw and loved, a cave in its dear earth 
Chose He, whose smile lights all the eternal years, 
To be the cradle of our second birth. 


Sweet Summer days, calm moonlit Winter nights, 
The wistful radiance of an Autumn sky, 

Swift, flashing fingers of the Northern Lights— 
Are but as sparks from such bright charity. 


Now let the whole creation dance and sing, 
And, beacons of the sky, light all your fires, 
For yours the glory of the Incarnate King, 
And His the music of your chanting quires. 
Made one in God, freed from unnatural strife, 
Let earth re-echo with the joy of life. 
ROMUALD ALEXANDER, 0O.S.B. 








MY LADY POVERTY 


RS. GRAHAM just missed the last of a flight of 
M laden "buses, stumbled wearily back to the pave- 

ment and steadied the packet of typescript under 
her arm as she muttered to herself, ‘‘Well, it will save two- 
pence after all. I shall have to walk; I daren’t wait for 
the next one.” 

A passer-by cast an abstracted kindly glance at the thin, 
worn elderly gentlewoman clad in too-shabby garments of 
nondescript cut, but she was instantly forgotten in the striving, 
scurrying London crowds. No one would have guessed that 
she had an appointment in Mayfair, at a fashionable address 
once on her own visiting list. Sorrow and hardship had 
sculptured her fine pale face with a distinction beyond mere 
beauty ; there was a depth of expression in her dark eyes that 
only life’s profound experience could give. Her firmly- 
closed mouth told of heroic endurance and no little 
pride, but there were lines of humour and kindliness about 
its corners, despite the tense weariness of the whole face. 
She was tall and slender, carrying herself well, with her head 
still unconsciously tilted upward at an angle. 

Memory was playing upon her with its own refinement of 
torture, as she hurried through the thronging afternoon 
crowds towards Bond Street, clinging to her neat parcel. 
Since the war had taken her husband, and all their invest- 
ments, she had eked out a living as best she could in a 
merciless world that had no time nor pity to spare for such 
as she, turning to account her sound education, the heritage 
of most Scots. Private lessons in languages, translations 
when opportunity offered, the piloting of young foreign girls 
about London, and similar makeshifts had enabled her to 
keep body and soul together, with a tiny pension of precisely 
ten shillings a week. Two supreme consolations were left 
to her; she was a fervent Catholic and her only child was 
a priest. 

A clock struck three as she turned into the opulent com- 
parative quiet of a Mayfair side-street. She hastened her 
steps, hot and breathless. 

“Can I possibly get there in time?” she panted to herself, 
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as she hurried along, footsore in shabby shoes that did not fit 
her and had net been new when they came into her posses- 
sion, “I must be punctual.” 

Good fortune had just sent her an unusually interesting bit 
of translation, an Italian lady’s paper on Holy Poverty, to be 
read at the meeting of a small, select and very “highbrow” 
Circle of Franciscan Studies. This society met at the houses 
of its members in rotation, most of them well-to-do women 
of any or no religion who Took an Intelligent Interest in a 
subject which they entirely failed to understand. But this 
particular contribution to their studies was the work of the 
only Catholic member; it was well written and thoughtful. 
Mrs. Graham had devoted her best efforts to the translation, 
which she had been asked to deliver at a quarter past three 
at the writer’s house. 

Precisely at the appointed time she rang the bell; a 
moment later the Secretary of the Circle received her, some- 
what agitatedly. “Oh! thank you, Mrs. Graham. But I 
have just arrived to find that Signora di Marco is indisposed, 
and will not be able to attend this afternoon. It is most 
awkward—most. The paper must be read by someone else, 
but someone who can do it justice, for she is one of our best 
members. I would do it myself, of course, had I not caught 
cold. I wonder if you would undertake to read it?” 

Mrs. Graham hesitated. She was free that afternoon, but 
—could she possibly endure an hour or so of the sort of stuff 
that was to be expected in the circumstances? 

“If you would, of course we should wish you to have tea 
afterwards, and er—perhaps you would accept some small 
fee—” 

Mrs. Graham flushed, because she could not afford to re- 
pulse this obvious bribery or resent this suggestion, as she 
longed todo. Then her sense of humour saved the situation 
for her, as it so often did. 

“Very well, I will; thank you,” she said. 

“May I ask if you take an interest in Franciscan studies 
yourself?” 

She heroically restrained several answers that rose to her 
lips. 

“IT am a member of the Third Order,” she said, smiling. 

“Oh! that is excellent. I am very pleased to welcome you.” 

“Not at all,” murmured the Tertiary demurely. 
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Her anticipations were fully justified as she met the circle 
of women gathered about an empty chair before a small 
table, in a cool, shaded modern drawing-room, redeemed 
from angular severity by its fragrant flowers. She entered 
with easy self-possession, accompanied by the Secretary, un- 
conscious of the shabby out-of-date clothes that would other- 
wise have embarrassed her, because the room was so strangely 
familiar—and so changed. She had last come here with her 
husband, in the first week of the war. She struggled with 
overwhelming memories as the efficient Secretary briefly 
explained the situation; noticing appraising glances cast 
towards herself, some merely curious, a few almost con- 
temptuously surprised. A flash of cynical humour told her 
that some of these women would take her for a literary 
personage, purely on account of her old clothes, so strikingly 
out of place in these trim surroundings. 

Conquering her first nervousness, she took the central 
chair and opened her typescript. She had a gift for reading 
aloud, and soon forgot all else in the interest of the subject, 
which she had only too good reason to understand. Visions 
of her son’s incredibly hard, joyous life flitted before her as 
she listened to the discussion which followed, according to 
custom. Her experienced eye failed to detect any signs of 
knowledge of real poverty among the eager speakers. 

Most of them were bluestockings or artists, of equally 
peculiar appearance, a few were leisured wives who con- 
sidered themselves very busy people indeed, endlessly chasing 
committee meetings and frivolities held in aid of the charity 
of the moment. Plainly they had no idea whatever of the 
religion of St. Francis. Mrs. Graham wondered humorously 
what he would have said to them as they hailed him mystic, 
saint, troubadour of God, an ultra-modern social reformer 
far beyond his age, and so forth. The sum total of their 
ideas of the Seraphic Father’s importance seemed to be that 
he presented a model of social service. 

Mrs. Graham, suddenly exasperated beyond patient toler- 
ance, interposed. She would put their theories to an acid test. 

“May I ask a question?” she smiled disarmingly. “As a 
member of the Third Order, I know something of the 
subject.” 

An eager chorus encouraged her. 
“Most of us have some first-hand experience of poverty 
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in these days, but do we ourselves, in practice, not in theory, 
really regard it as St. Francis did—the bride beyond com- 
pare, the beautiful Lady Poverty—or is it not almost in- 
variably treated as an evil, to be fought at all costs?” 

There was an instant’s silence. 

“Well, but surely it is an evil in itself—I mean for the 
majority—?” hazarded a voice. “The condition of the poor—.” 

“Then what becomes of your idea of St. Francis as a 
model of social service?” 

Another silence. 

“Surely, as—er—admirers of the Poverello, we should 
count it the greatest of blessings, as he did?” she added. 

“Of course,” announced a comfortably confident matron 
in a Parisian model of black and white chiffon caught with a 
diamond brooch, “you know, he had such wonderful vision 
in teaching us to make the very best of poverty and hard- 
ship. Since the war made us so poor, small daily joys and 
little comforts mean far more to me than they did in the 
old days, when one took such things for granted.” 

“But that, surely, is a purely materialistic point of view,” 
suggested the Tertiary gently, “getting more out of life, 
rather than the Franciscan ideal of giving up everything 
for Christ’s sake.” 

“T think we ought all to make it our business to see that 
the slums are abolished,” said a committee lady firmly, in 
the pause. 

“Oh quite,—but is that a distinctively Franciscan ideal?” 

“The Franciscans desired poverty for themselves, not for 
others who have no choice.” 

“True. Then the point is, that poverty voluntarily ac- 
cepted, is a good, but involuntary poverty is an evil?” some- 
one proposed. 

Again Mrs. Graham interposed, in her soft, clear Scottish 
voice. ‘That takes us far afield, to the famous ‘‘Rerum 
Novarum” and economic conditions, doesn’t it? We are con- 
sidering Franciscan poverty—as a part of a vocation.” 

“Perhaps Mrs.—er—Graham, will give us the Tertiary con- 
ception of Holy Poverty, out of her own experience,” sug- 
gested the Secretary. 

The visitor started and flushed. The sensitiveness of a 
poor Scottish gentlewoman’s pride and reserve is not easily 
equalled. 
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“I might give you the experience of two Tertiaries whose 
names I will not mention, but who are well known to me,” 
she answered cautiously, “it illustrates the difference the 
Franciscan ideal makes in such lives. Before the war the 
mother was a leisured woman in comfortable circumstances, 
perfectly happy with her husband and son. Then came the 
war. She—she lost her husband, and went through a night- 
mare of anxiety about her son, her only child, who had 
obtained a commission in his father’s regiment as soon as he 
left school. Towards the end of the war, he was badly 
wounded ; for some years she had the painful joy of devoting 
herself to nursing his shattered body and his yet more shat- 
tered nerves back to health. It was a long, expensive pro- 
cess; I saw him myself then, and I know what she went 
through. He was far too ill to know that she was spending 
the last of her own small capital, all that the war had left 
her, during those years, that he might have the best chance 
of recovery she could give him. Of course, it meant a future 
of absolute penury for her, but what mother would have 
cared about that? He did recover at last, enough to lead a 
normal life once more; and then—.” 

She paused, a little breathless, paling under the concen- 
trated gaze of the Circle. 

“T hope he got a job of some sort, and looked after his 
too-heroic mother,” said the expensive matron heavily. 

“More probably he married the first fluffy girl who threw 
herself at him,” snapped a thin-lipped bluestocking. 

“As a matter of fact, he did neither. He became a priest. 
Now he is as poor as his mother, living in one room over the 
sacristy of a little church he has built by begging. He cooks 
for himself and does all his own work, but he can only 
afford two meals a day, so he spends most of his time tramp- 
ing the countryside, evangelizing his large, scattered new 
parish. It is slow, uphill work. All he has to live on is the 
weekly collection; the people are all poor small farmers in 
the country and mostly unemployed in the town, so it only 
averages six shillings a week. But—he is perfectly happy, 
with true Franciscan gaiety; his mother is too poor to go 
and see him often, but she is happy too.” 

There was a unanimous cry of horror. 

“But I didn’t know anyone could live on six shillings a 
week!” exclaimed the black-and-white matron. There was 
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a slight tremor in her voice, so that Mrs. Graham turned to 
her instinctively ; but before she could speak, babel broke out. 
“I consider it shameful bad management on someone's 
“The clergy ought not to settle in those isolated new 
districts that are too poor to support them.” 

“Of course he is ruining his health again, wasting all 
his mother’s sacrifice, instead of living a really useful life 
and providing for her.” 

“What is his bishop dreaming about, I should like to 
know? He ought to be made to do something.” 

Mrs. Graham managed to smile slightly. 

“His bishop, I happen to know, is too poor himself to 
help. His large, scattered diocese consists chiefly of 
parishes like this. But may I point out that the Circle’s 
verdict on this case in point bears out my argument—that 
though they admire the ideal of St. Francis in theory, in 
practice they regard it as an evil to be fought at all costs? 
My—nmy friend and his mother would not have things other- 
wise; they are extraordinarily happy, whatever they suffer, 
because of that ideal.” 


Silence fell again. 
Then the Secretary rose as a chorus of argument, excuse 


and confused reasoning broke out; in the first lull she spoke. 
“Well, the hour is up, and tea is ready. May I propose a 

vote of thanks to Mrs. Graham for reading the paper, and 

for her—er—stimulating contribution to our discussion?” 
This compromise was hailed with an eagerness savouring 


of relief. 


NOEL MACDONALD WILBY. 
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sk fried-fish shop vomited a steamy miasma pecu- 
liar to its lawful occasions, the pub-door opposite 
gave forth the combined odours of beer, tobacco- 
smoke, sawdust and of that cheap scent that is so peculiar 
to Sailor-Town the wide world over. The sizzling of ‘‘rock- 
salmon,’’ by which name the cat-fish (or is it dog-fish ?) dis- 
guises itself, blended with the raucous, high-pitched, throaty 
singing of a ragged man standing at the pub entrance, whilst 
within arose the bellowings of ribaldry, of loud-voiced talk 
and the jingle-jangle of a mechanical piano to which unsteady 
feet shuffled and scraped and stamped. ‘‘Pueri Hebraeorum,”’ 
well-fed and mainly unwashed, played noisily upon the dirty 
pavement between the lofty, dingy houses, and they only 
ceased begging for ‘‘mouldy coppers’’ when answered in the 
argot that is so picturesque in valediction. And so I came to 
the Wellclose Square end of Grace’s Alley, looked up at a 
legend over the last building, saw that a good landfall had 
been made, and went through a swing door to meet a cordial 
welcome. The room was simply furnished. A few wooden 
tables, chairs and benches lined the sides, excepting where 
at the back there stood a counter, and to the right an old fire- 
place was topped by a marble mantelpiece that bore a cased 
model of a sailing ship. A piano was near the counter, stowed 
between the end of it and the fireplace. Pictures of the 
“‘holy’’ variety decorated the walls; the windows were partly 
covered with that ‘‘imitation stained glass’’ paper that was, 
if memory serves aright, just then coming into vogue. A 
tall, erect man in grey trousers and black jacket stood by the 
fireplace—a man with a greying beard of the ‘‘torpedo”’ 
fashion ; a dozen or so other men sat at various tables playing 
euchre, or draughts, smoking and yarning. The man at the 
fireplace took a clay pipe from under his moustache and came 
forward with the measured, military step of the trained man, 
and bade me welcome. Did I go to sea? he asked then, and 
was told that I had swallowed the anchor not long before 
and was here to proffer my help. He heard my name, re- 
marked it was a good old French one, and said that Mr. 
Lister Drummond would be down soon. No. I didn’t know 
Mr. Drummond from Adam, and took it that my welcoming 
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tall man was Mr. White, the well-known marshal at the 
Guild of Ransom processions, and at those of the League of 
the Cross. He was, faith, and the Superintendent of the 
place, too, he said, in a pleasant Irish accent. So I made 
myself at home at once and sat and smoked and yarned with 
a couple of sailormen until the coming of Mr. Lister Drum- 
mond for that Thursday night’s sing-song. 

Here was a man who, with Messrs. Frank Geoghegan, Cecil 
Raikes and the Count de Torre Diaz saw the need for such a 
rendezvous for the seamen of the Faith to combat the sin and 
the shame of London’s Sailor-Town, even in the time when 
the iniquity that had made Ratcliff Highway a byword 
throughout the seas of the world had become but a memory. 

I had heard tales of the old Highway—of sailormen thrown 
out of its stews with only a tattered newspaper to clothe them ; 
of crimps and thugs; of men who, with a big pay-day in the 
morning, had found themselves robbed of every cent before 
the afternoon—and the rest of the sordid, though solid facts 
of life as it had been lived in and around the neighbourhood 
in those years. And the need for a Catholic Seaman’s Insti- 
tute was very evident even in ’93. The work that was done by 
those dead and gone warriors of God was good work, work 
that the sailormen appreciated to the full, work that has sown 
the seeds of a great harvest that we, their successors, will 
never know in its immensity until we join them, please God, 
in that day when Sailor-Town shall be blotted out, ‘‘and 
there shall be no more sea.”’ 

The Guild of Ransom, of which Lister Drummond was 
a co-founder with Father Philip Fletcher, had a hand in the 
founding of this little beginning of Catholic Seaman’s In- 
Stitutes, and some of its members—Messrs. Blenzberg, 
Woods, M’Carthy, and others whose names are forgotten— 
carried on the work of visiting the ships. When able to do 
so, we would try to catch the men before they went ashore 
and invariably found the ‘‘Mate’’ agreeable to our ‘“‘rooting 
round’”’ during working-hours, as well as the ‘‘Chief’’ or the 
“Second,’’ with regard to the firemen and trimmers. 

Ship-visiting from that dear old Institute in Wellclose 
Square was mostly done upon a Saturday afternoon, Lister 
Drummond invariably turning up, unless urgent affairs 
hindered him, and away he went to either ‘‘The London”’ or 
the ‘‘St. Kitt’s’’—the two docks nearest to the house. 

The Clyde boats tied up in the latter dock in those days, 
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and a good few Catholics were in them; there were the Argo 
boats, too, out of Bremen, and, of course, the ubiquitous 
‘*Navvies.’’ Boats from the Spanish ports, from the Channel 
Islands, from Ireland—well-known commercial lines with 
their tramp service-—abounded. At different times there would 
come a proper tall ship like the old ‘‘Torrens,’’ Capt. Angel : 
and, what was a rare event, a big ‘‘Yank.’’ I recollect the 
**Paul Isenberg’’ being there, a huge vessel with a bad re- 
putation for brutality. Her mate was prosecuted for tying 
up one man by the thumbs some time before she came up 
London River, and so she was quite a curiosity during the 
time that her towering spars dominated the warehouses of 
“‘The London.”’ 

On Thursday evenings there was a smoking-concert at 
which Lister Drummond or Charles Raikes would preside 
and sing. The boys enjoyed ‘‘the gentlemen’s’’ numbers and 
always gave Lister Drummond’s ‘‘Little Billee’’ a rousing 
reception. We had a fine pianist in Mr. Williams, who was 
organist at St. Joseph’s, the splendid Passionist church on 
Highgate Hill. He had the rare and valuable trick of being 
able to accommodate all and every sailor, fireman, or steward 
who could or would sing, and so was highly regarded by the 
very amateurish vocalists, whereof this scribe was one. 

To hark back a bit—there was a tea upon our return from 
Saturday ship-visiting, and then we entered up the name and 
port of registry, master’s name, and port of origin and des- 
tination, of the ships visited; and exchanged experiences of 
the afternoon over pipes and cigarettes, or arranged some 
items to vary the mostly impromptu character of the follow- 
ing Thursday night’s ‘‘sing-song.”’ 

These were always very jolly affairs, the men and one or 
two visitors going over to the pianist, after either having been 
asked to sing, or thrust out of their seats by admirers of 
their vocal powers, and humming and groaning for mutual 
benefit the air of the song to be sung. These songs were 
mixed. I have heard ‘‘The Rose of Allendale,’’ ‘‘ Killarney,” 
‘‘Brave Robert Emmett,’’ ‘‘The Wearin’ of the Green,” 
‘Lakes of Pontchartrain,’’ ‘‘The Yellow Rose of Texas’’ (a 
prime favourite amongst sailing ships crowds, this), ‘‘Louis- 
iana Loo,’’ and, of course, where so many of us were Irish, 
“‘The Rose of Tralee,’’ in one part of the programme, and 
*‘Tom Bowling,’’ ‘‘Hot Asphalt,’’ ‘‘Little Billee,’’ ‘‘Alice, 
where art thou ?’’, ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,”’ and ‘‘Keemo, 
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Kimo” in the rest. There was a little bearded chap, 
“Shorty,’’ an ex-navy man, who used to sing that almost for- 
gotten ditty about Ohujee-San, written by the late Charles 
Brookfield. Patterson, who was an old G.1. in the Service, 
and then occasionally sailing in Hall’s boats, generally 
“obliged’’ with some apparently endless ‘‘Come-all-ye’’ that 
was sung in a Cork accent which ‘‘twinty-wan in th’ Navy, 
Sorr,’’ ship’s plug, lashings of beer, had not lessened. There 
was ‘‘Qld Jerry,’’ a runner—that is, an old seaman who ships 
for ‘‘the run,’’ say, from London to Glasgow—if a ship is 
going ‘‘round the land’’ without a regulation crew. This 
old salt had a ditty about one Paggy M’Gee, who at some 
time or other was evidently a “‘charackther’’ near a certain 
city in Ireland. In the eye of memory I can see ‘‘Old Jerry” 
now, standing pipe in one hand, cap in the other, eyes shut 
tightly or boring into the wall opposite as he sings: 

There’s Paggy M’Gee, 

As dhrunk as can be, 

No matter whin nor where, 

An’ to be with her in a fight whin she’s dhrunk, 

Is more than the strongest wud dare. 


And then would come the shouted chorus : 


’Tis a glorious Navy, deny it who can, 

John Bull, Taffy, and the Irishman. 
repeated twice, and when it was finished we clapped ‘‘Old 
Jerry”? again and again. But none of us could see any sort 
of connexion between that harridan of a Paggy M’Gee and 
the not-to-be-denied glory of the British Navy. 

One of the boys, Boyle, was a bit of a poet in his way. 
A short, wiry man in build, he had a pair of bright, humor- 
ous eyes set in a face that reminded one of the late Dan 
Leno. He became famous as the contributor of ‘‘ Boarding- 
House Keeper Malone,’’ a ballad of his own composition. 
How the place rocked with laughter when he first gave it 
forth! As verse it was beneath contempt, but when he sang 
it, with an intimate knowledge of the rapacious breed gained 
by hard experience in many ports, backed with the natural 
Celtic display of eye, hand and body, we forgot the doggerel 
words, and the rambling tune. And this is what he sang in 
that far-off night of his début in Wellclose Square : 


I’ve come from old Ireland I’ll have ye to know, 
To this country I’ve lately come o’er. 


VOL. CLXII. HH 
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I arrived in this town about two years ago, 

And it’s well I’ve got on, I must own. 

When first I came here, not a soul did I know, 

But I’ve grown to be pop’lar since then, 

For I’ve opened a boarding-house not a stone’s throw 
From the Docks, for all sea-faring men. 


CHorRUus : 
For I’ve opened a boarding-house lately, 


The business is paying me greatly, 

That’s why I can dress up so nately, 

I’m the boarding-house keeper, Malone. 
(‘‘All together, boys !’’) 


There was always a good song down there at the bottom of 
Grace’s Alley upon a Thursday night. The men from the 
Dublin boat that happened to be in would always drop in 
either on their way to or from Benediction at the English 
Martyrs’ church in Prescott Street. The place was un- 
doubtedly a proper Catholic Sailors’ Home. Mr. White, the 
Superintendent, and his wife—both dead now—and his 
family, were thorough-going Irish Catholics, and had a 
powerful influence upon even the hopeless cases of the lapsed 
ones. For such were amongst us then in greater numbers 
than perhaps nowadays, because there was still a big fleet of 
windjammers in and out of the world’s ports and men who 
sailed in them soon lost touch, as a rule, with their Faith. 
Taking it by and large, it cannot be any matter for wonder- 
ment. The Catholic world at that time did not seem to care 
the proverbial straw whether sailors had souls or not. I sup- 
pose that some prayer or other out of a book—‘‘de naviganti- 
bus’’ or something after that style—sufficed, and, well, 
sailormen had the obligation of hearing Mass and practising 
their religion when in port, just like ordinary shore-folk. The 
conditions under which they lived, apart from all that con- 
duces to spirituality, were ignored, or were not even known 
very much to the Catholic world. It was a subject often 
talked about amongst the boys and, if the truth must be 
told, it was one that caused a good deal of ‘‘sea blessings’’ to 
be called down upon the heads of those of the Faith who 
neglected these members of the Church Forgotten. 

It must not be imagined that the clientele of the Institute 
were all Irish. They were, perhaps, in the majority. But 
Frenchmen, Italians and Spaniards came there occasionally, 
and that strange freak of nature, a Jewish sailor, was a regular 
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boarder there. He was not a ‘‘Kosher’’ cook out of a liner 
in the Western Ocean emigrant trade, but a deck-hand in 
steamers. We called him ‘‘Moses,’’ of course. He was a 
scion of an old and highly respected Hebrew house, poor 
chap, and his people were glad to know that he lived, when 
ashore in London, at a place where every effort would be 
made to keep him straight and sober. Several men who were 
not Catholics used the place time after time and perhaps the 
most appreciative of these was a man (I forget his real name) 
known variously as ‘‘Orange Billy,’’ or ‘‘Billy the Orange- 
man,’’ or simply ‘‘The Orangeman,”’ adorned with an adjec- 
tive suggesting the occupation of a slaughterer. 

I remember that one night I was passing round the hat for 
some cause or other and ‘‘Orange Billy’? took me aside. 
“Mister O.,’’ said he, ‘‘meanin’ no harm, but this collection 
isn’t for the Pope, is it?’’? ‘*The Pope?’’ I replied. ‘‘No, 
of course not. Nothing to do with him at all.’’ ‘‘AIl right, 
Sir. Here’s half-a-crown,’’ he replied, and went back to his 
book and his pipe. To the Catholics amongst the men who 
lived there, and to many others of the Faith who used it, that 
poor little place was looked upon as a veritable spiritual home. 
They went to Mass, to Benediction, to the Sacraments, with 
gladness, and lived good, practical Catholic lives in a Catho- 
lic atmosphere. Places belonging to other sects were near, 
places better in every way in accommodation and facilities for 
amusement and instruction, places that, compared with this 
pioneer Catholic Seaman’s Institute, were places of luxury. 
But they preferred to be ‘‘amongst their own.’’ And as I 
write I recall the faces and the names of some of them— 
Conway, ‘‘Big Harry’? Hamill, Coleman, Pepper, Patter- 
son, Boyle, Scanlan, Wall, and a long-faced chap with a 
name like MacNilligan ; there was the master of a steamboat 
belonging to Danzig, and a big buck nigger, Patrick 
Murphy, belonging to Barbados. 

There was, too, an ex-naval seaman, a Queenstown man, 
who was a difficult case. He was a big, simple, easily-led 
man of forty odd years of age, with the stamp of the old, 
dead stick-and-string navy all over him. He belonged to the 
R.N.R., and sailed mostly in the big boats on the New Zea- 
land and Australian run. I had given him a green-covered 
copy of A. M. Sullivan’s ‘“‘Speeches from the Dock’’ before 
he left in the old ‘‘Ruapehu’’—the one that carried a bit of 
sail on her. Well, ‘‘Tim’’ (as we called him), returned in 
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due course, and Lister Drummond tackled him in his best 
witness-wheedling manner about not being a practical Catho- 
lic. Poor ‘‘Tim’’ stood it for some time and then beckoned 
me across. ‘‘Misther Drummond,’’ said he in the soft 
southern accents that cannot be reproduced in cadence, ‘‘I’ve 
got a book here that Misther Mack is after giving me and me 
sailing in the ‘Rooperoo’ last voyage. ’T is called ‘Speeches 
from the Dock,’ Sorr. A grand book. It tells you how them 
poor s died for Ireland and the Faith, and I’m ready 
to do the same any day. Believe you me.’’ ‘‘Better live the 
Faith, first,’’ said the voice of the pleader. But ‘‘Tim’’ shook 
his head. ‘‘Yirrah, Sorr,’’? he answered, ‘‘sailors can’t. 
What’s the use of trying to at sea, I’d like to know ?”’ Drum- 
mond tried his best, and finally withdrew for that occasion. 
I followed him and told him there was hope for the poor chap. 
For ‘‘Tim’’ had told me some time before that he had said 
a Hail Mary every day for years. Eventually Mrs. White 
had a serious talk with him, and one Sunday morning he 
went ‘‘with a mob’’ (as he called it), and made his Easter 
duties. But I am afraid that some of the pleadings would 
have shocked the good woman had she heard them. None of 
us were Chrysostoms and sailor-to-sailor talks are not always 
‘*naice,’’ even if the arguments are sound. 

These few memories of the first Catholic home for our sea- 
men in London have been, perhaps, of some interest, but 
they do not, they cannot, recall the vast amount of good that 
was done by the very material presence of the poor little 
place, nor the grand Catholic influence upon the men and 
upon the locality that Mr. White, his wife and his family, 
brought by their management of the Home. I knew them, 
lived with them, worked with them, and can say that those 
good folk were the best people that the Committee could have 
had, and I dare to say that but for their work and example, 
backed by deep personal knowledge of sailormen and Sailor- 
Town, and splendid housekeeping, there would, perhaps, 
have been a ‘‘To Let’’ board to tell ‘‘the boys’’ that the home 
they loved was no more. 

The Home became very popular from the day that Car- 
dinal Vaughan opened it on September 20, 1893, and the 
contribution of the first year’s rent by the munificence of the 
late Hon. Mrs. Fraser eased the minds of each one of the 
Committee of Management in no small degree. For the ven- 
ture was without precedent. Those who undertook it had no 
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everyday practical experience of sailor psychology, and must 
necessarily have had some doubt as to the undertaking being 
good business, though all that they wanted, from the purely 
business point of view, was that the place should not become 
aburden. Doubts or not, they had a large-hearted determina- 
tion to fill a long and badly-needed want, and the first Catho- 
lic Seaman’s Home and Institute became a success. No. 18, 
Wellclose Square was then taken, and after structural altera- 
tions had been completed, was opened to an increasing num- 
ber of seafaring patrons. It was larger, and better furnished, 
than the pioneer place just opposite, and accommodated some 
fifteen boarders. 

But a change came over the quarter. Rennie’s White Star 
Aberdeen boats left the Durban run and were sold; sail be- 
gan to desert ‘‘The London,”’ and very soon all vessels that 
paid off upon arrival and saw their crowds dispersed, ceased 
to come there. Only ‘‘weekly boats’’ were to be seen as a 
general rule. And they keep their hands standing-by in port. 
The bulk of the shipping, from the personnel of which the 
Home drew its principal clients, had shifted to the Victoria 
Dock, and soon the utility of the situation in Wellclose 
Square was no more. Like the dodo, like the auk, like the 
old East Indiaman, it became extinct. 

So, in 1913, there arose a new building that bore the old 
name—that which stands at 61, Lambert Road, Victoria 
Docks, and which is now the only one of its kind for Catholic 
seamen in England. The Hon. Mrs. Fraser, Lister Drum- 
mond, Charles Raikes, the Count de Torre Diaz, and Frank 
Geoghegan have gone to their eternal reward. But the work 
that they began goes on in another part of the great port 
of London under the guidance of the Brothers of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 

May it prosper. May its influence be as great down in the 
region of ‘‘the Marsh”’ and in the ports of the world as it was 
at No. 16 and No. 18, Wellclose Square. May the Catholic 
seafarers of to-day and of many a day to come find it as much 
of a ‘“‘home from home’’ as did those of a generation that is 


gone for ever. 
]- P. O’LOGHLEN. 








A POLISH PRIEST-HERO 
IGNACY SKORUPKA 


HEN in 1920 the Bolshevik invasion, threatening 
W to engulf all Christendom, swept upon Poland a 
young Polish priest died for God and his country 
with such self-sacrificing courage that his name will live in 
the pages of his nation’s history. Ignacy Skorupka was 
born in Warsaw on July 31, 1893. His family had origin- 
ally come from Podlasia, a province famed for its tenacity 
and patriotism, which had fought desperately for national 
freedom, where the persecuted Uniats had given martyrs and 
confessors to the Catholic Church. It was the blood of this 
steadfast and patriotic people that ran in Ignacy Skorupka’s 
veins. Brought up carefully by a devout and prudent mother, 
he was very young when he recognized the call to the priest- 
hood. He was not sixteen years old when he entered the 
seminary in Warsaw. 

What was the character of this boy? He possessed in 
marked degree what we may call the Polish sweetness, linked 
to an exuberant gaiety. Like most of his compatriots he was 
impetuous and full of vivacity. That he liked to excel, we 
may gather if we read between the lines of his later letters. 
Yet he was noted for his punctilious observance of the 
seminary rules, irksome though they probably were to a youth 
of his temperament. That characteristic which was to be 
pre-eminently his through all his life is already noticeable: 
his gift of winning hearts. After being ordained sub- 
deacon, he was sent to the Ecclesiastical Academy in 
Petersburg; and he was there when the Great War broke 
out. His country being the battlefield of the Russian, German 
and Austrian armies, thousands of Poles were driven out of 
ruined Poland to exile in Russia and Siberia. Among these 
derelicts of war who came to Petersburg in a state of destitu- 
tion were Ignacy Skorupka’s mother, brothers and sister. 
Ignacy Skorupka was of a highly sensitive nature, a man 
whose affections were exceptionally strong. The plight of 
those he loved, and especially that of his adored mother, 
was anguish to him. A great part of his day was taken up 
with searching for some way of relieving their position. It 
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was a heavy burden for a youth of his age and absorbed so 
much of his time that his studies suffered, and he gained no 
distinction in his examinations. Father Skorupka was am- 
bitious, and remained so to the end: and he must have been 
considerably mortified by this failure at the outset of his 
career. 

He was raised to the priesthood on January 26, 1916. It 
is an interesting link in the patriotic martyrology of Poland 
that the prelate who ordained him was the saintly Bishop 
Cieplak who bore testimony to his Faith, in the Soviet prison, 
even as Father Skorupka died for it under Bolshevik fire. 
Shortly after Father Skorupka’s ordination, his mother died 
of consumption, contracted through privation and overwork. 
She had been his dearest friend. The blow of her loss 
seemed to stun him. His friends would find him sitting in 
his room, motionless, mechanically tracing her name over 
and over again on the paper upon his writing table. But he 
was of too energetic a nature to sink under grief. He soon 
threw himself with all the ardour of his temperament into 
work for God. He ministered for a few months to the Polish 
war refugees at Bogorodsk near Moscow whose love he so 
won that they repeatedly but in vain begged Bishop Cieplak 
to send him back to them. It was noticed there that this 
young priest, who was gentleness itself, could be firm as 
adamant when the occasion demanded. His uncompromising 
stand against a factory master who was oppressing his hands 
was long remembered. He was subsequently given the sole 
charge of a parish in the Ukrainian manufacturing town of 
Klince. 

At the time that Father Skorupka took up his parochial 
duties in Klince, there were two thousand Polish refugees 
stranded there, most of them employed in the factories and 
on the railway. It was at a very critical moment that he 
began his work among them. The Bolshevik revolution had 
broken out, and the poison of Bolshevism was spreading in 
the working classes. Cut off from home and country, ex- 
posed to the demoralization peculiar to the position of iso- 
lated aliens, these poor Poles were ready to seize any alluring 
ideas of social reform. The situation was one of the gravest 
moral danger, threatening especially the souls of the young. 

We may well marvel when we read of all that this young 
priest did unaided to save the Faith and nationality of his 
exiled compatriots. He had no church, no school. He got 
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permission from the headmaster of one of the town schools, 
where he taught languages and Christian doctrine, to say 
Mass on Sundays and holidays in the gymnasium, and on 
weekdays his house was his church. He opened an 
orphanage. He established the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 
He gathered all the Poles of the place into one solid group 
under his personal direction. He organized entertainments 
on the national festivals, started a dramatic society, an 
orchestra. Even to apparently secular entertainments he im- 
parted such a sense of religion as to benefit spiritually those 
who took part in them. He did the work, not of one man, but 
of many. Yet he found time for every soul that came to 
him for help. 

All this he was enabled to carry through not only by 
means of the indefatigable energy that belonged to his 
character, and by his somewhat remarkable powers of 
organization, but still more by his love for his fellow-men:— 
a love which was his by nature, but which, intensified and 
purified in proportion to the growth of his own supernatural 
life, touched upon sanctity. His smile, his winning manner, 
were the index to the fire of charity which burned within 
him. All those who came across him were struck by his 
gift of captivating hearts and by his extraordinary sweetness 
in dealing with souls. These things left a memory as en- 
during as that of his heroic death. 

It was in his guidance of youth that Father Skorupka was 
peculiarly successful. Of a very lively and gay temperament 
himself, albeit he had his moods of melancholy, brimming 
over with all the vitality of the Polish race, he perfectly 
understood the character of his young compatriots and their 
temptations and trials. His method was to be gentleness 
itself in his dealings with them, but inflexibly firm. Taking 
to his heart their every trouble, he treated his boys with the 
tenderness, so it has been said, of a mother; and yet in a 
spirit of comradeship. His influence on boys and young 
men has been described as magnetic. They called him “Our 
Priest,” and repaid his devotion with their entire confidence 
and affection. As we see from Father Skorupka’s instruc- 
tions to the Scouts he had great faith in youth and in young 
enthusiasm, wisely controlled. His words are strangely 
prophetic, because he never lived to part with his own youth, 
or to see its fires die down. 

One of the cardinal points in Father Skorupka’s training 
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of the young was to insist on their duties to their country. 
The Catholic Church and Polish nationality were inseparably 
linked during Poland’s long bondage: in the conditions 
under which the war exiles lived they became identical. We 
can, therefore, the more readily understand the persistency 
with which Father Skorupka—who himself loved his country 
with passion—impressed the ideals of a practical patriotism 
as part of their religion upon the young souls he trained. 
“You have a great watchword,” he told them: “God and 
your country!” That it was this young priest who, in the 
two years he spent in Klince, saved the wavering Faith and 
nationality of his fellow exiles we know from their own 
testimony. 

He returned to Poland in 1918. He was given a curacy 
in Lédz; but his chief work there was that of teacher of 
Christian doctrine in the schools. 

There is a point in Father Skorupka’s character upon 
which we must linger a moment if we would better appre- 
ciate what that character really was. His bright manner, 
his youthful smiling countenance might have given those with 
whom he came in contact the impression of one who had ex- 
perienced little of suffering or struggle. Who judged thus 
judged wrong. There was a tragedy in Father Skorupka’s 
family history, due to the lack of principle of one nearly 
connected with him, that had darkened his childhood, that 
overshadowed his manhood, causing him a grief so profound 
that it might be called a martyrdom. But those for whose 
souls he laboured saw nothing of this. They only saw his 
cheerful looks and ways: which under the circumstances 
were acts of love for God and men, little short of heroic. 

Few details of his life at Lédz are known to us beyond 
one fact: that while there he passed through some great 
spiritual distress. His letters written at this time to intimate 
friends breathe a mortal discouragement and sadness. But 
whatever the interior conflict which beset him at this stage 
of his life we know that he emerged from it victorious, and 
that it was never permitted to impair his work for souls. He 
had not been a year at Lédz when he was sent for the summer 
to a parish which had been left devastated by the German 
armies during the war. In his two months’ stay there he 
repaired the church roof, rebuilt the destroyed bell-tower, 
restored the ruined presbytery and church buildings: and, 
as a climax, on the return of the parish priest handed him 
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a respectable sum of money. Father Skorupka being what 
he was, it is unnecessary to add that he did not leave that 
parish without having founded there the institutions on which 
he built so many of his hopes for youthful souls: the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides. 

He did not return to Lédz. He was transferred to War- 
saw. Besides his appointment in that city to various diocesan 
offices, he was again given the post of instructor of Chris- 
tian doctrine in two boys’ schools and that of chaplain in an 
orphanage for girls. From time to time he preached in the 
churches in the town: and he was the Lenten preacher in the 
Cathedral during the Lent of 1920, the last Lent of his life. 
He lived in the orphanage, where he had two hundred girls 
in his spiritual charge. He was devoted to children, and he 
became the fast friend of each and all, often their playmate. 
His days were now very full. But in his busy life there was 
one place he never neglected, one occupation he never 
abandoned. The convent chapel opened out of his bed- 
room. He would kneel before the Tabernacle till far into 
the night. Here he learned how to live, how to die. For 
Father Skorupka’s noble end was not one sudden impulse 
of heroism. His whole spirituai life had been its prepara- 
tion. If his love for his fellow-men, the most striking 
feature in his character upon which all those who knew him 
invariably dwell, was, we repeat, a natural gift, it was 
supernatural grace that carried it to the heights it attained. 
Nor could it have been any easy task to control an exceed- 
ingly sensitive and vivacious nature. He told a friend of 
the struggle he waged against what he termed his “unruly 
heart.” We may add that, gay as was Father Skorupka’s 
manner, he was careful to restrain this gaiety within the 
strict bounds imposed upon him by his sacred calling. It 
has been recorded that he was never once seen to lose his 
priestly dignity and decorum. We have said that he was 
ambitious: but we see from certain notes found among his 
papers after his death, which his biographer suggests may 
have been his daily prayer,! that this side of his natural 
character was likewise subjected to a vigilant guard. 

The Bolshevik invasion broke over Poland before Father 
Skorupka had been a year in Warsaw. He was not a man 
who could stand inactive at such a moment. He begged 


1 St. Helsztynski, ‘‘Ks. Ignacy Skorupka,’” Warsaw, 1923, from which work 
this article is mainly derived. 
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in vain for permission to accompany the Polish army as 
chaplain. By sheer doggedness he succeeded in receiving 
the appointment of chaplain to the troops in the Warsaw 
suburb of Praga on their way to the front. He now spent all 
day and half the night in the barracks or on the railway 
station, administering the Sacrament of Penance, bidding 
the young men godspeed. The bystanders carried away an 
indelible impression of the young priest, sitting worn out on 
the steps of the railway carriages, hearing the soldiers’ con- 
fessions. He returned exhausted to the orphanage late at 
night or in the small hours of the morning, snatched an 
hour or two of sleep, said his early Mass, and went back to 
his soldiers. In the midst of the increasing peril he was 
not perturbed. On July 31st, his twenty-seventh birthday 
and his feast-day, when thanking the Sisters and orphans for 
their good wishes, he said: “Don’t be afraid. God and Our 
Lady of Czenstochowa, the Queen of Poland, will not aban- 
don us. Before the fifteenth of August, the feast of the 
Assumption, is over, the enemy will be beaten.” 

When he said this, the Bolsheviks were fast approaching 
Warsaw. On August 8th Warsaw was resounding to litanies 
of intercession, chanted by processions winding through the 
streets to the solemn tolling of the city bells. That afternoon 
Father Skorupka rushed for the third time to the Archbishop. 

“What is it you want now?” asked his Eminence. 

What Father Skorupka wanted was clear. Battalion 236, 
composed of volunteers, many of whom were his pupils, was 
ordered to the front. Father Skorupka meant to go with 
them, and stay with them under fire. This he explained in 
firm if respectful language. No sooner had the Cardinal 
assented than he bolted into the street, secured his papers, 
and was in time to join the procession praying in the market 
square. 

On August 12th he made his last confession. The Bol- 
sheviks were now within a few miles of Warsaw. Busied 
with his soldiers, he returned late in the evening to the 
orphanage, and sat till dawn writing his will. Among his 
final dispositions he expressed the wish to be buried in his 
Mass vestments: which was carried out. Early in the morn- 
ing his battalion marched. As it formed up and the orphans 
and nuns bade their chaplain farewell, the Mother Superior 
gave him a crucifix, inlaid with ivory. At the moment he 
could find nothing on which to fasten it. One of the little 
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orphans took the blue ribbon out of her hair, and handed it 
to him. On this he hung the crucifix round his neck over his 
stole. It was with that cross that he led his boys to victory 
flor Christ and their country. It was to receive his dying 
sigh. It was taken from his dead hand, and now rests ina 
place of honour in the Military Museum in Warsaw. 

The members of the battalion were mainly boys from the 
schools, some of them scarcely past childhood. Father 
Skorupka refused the conveyance offered him, and tramped 
by the side of his boys, laughing and talking with them. 
Towards evening they had a short halt: and now the roar of 
artillery was in their ears, the sky was red with the flames 
of burning homes, and they met crowds of fugitives. But, 
so one of the young soldiers wrote later: “Each one of us 
went on with confidence, because Father Skorupka had given 
us all absolution and promised us victory.” Outside Osdéw, 
where they halted for the night, they met a waggon-load of 
wounded. Father Skorupka went up to them, consoled and 
absolved them. He spent his last night lying on straw ina 
peasant’s cottage, surrounded by the hideous tumult of a 
village upon which the enemy was advancing. The August 
sun had not risen and thick mist blotted out the land when 
heavy firing was heard. The Bolsheviks were attacking. One 
of the boys afterwards told of his last words with Father 
Skorupka: how, just before they went into battle, the chap- 
lain, with the smiling face that everyone always associated 
with him, had said: “Well, old man, what do you 
think? We've got some work before us to-day.” The order 
was given to advance. The enemy’s rifle-fire was incessant. 
Did these schoolboys, in this the most terrible moment with 
which their young lives had as yet been confronted, flinch? 
With the cry that again and again he had urged upon them 
as the watchword of their lives: “Boys! For your Faith and 
country! Forward!” he rushed in front of them, raising 
his crucifix high above his head. The boys swept after him. 
He fell, staggered up, ran on a few paces, fell once more, 
dead. He died in one last act of charity for the young souls 
who had been so dear to him. The feast of the Assumption 
was scarcely ended when, as he had foretold, Warsaw, and 
with Warsaw, Poland and Christendom were delivered from 
the most deadly enemy of Christianity our Faith has ever 
known. 
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Father Skorupka was an apparently ordinary young priest. 
He had no brilliant talents. Before his death he had made 
no stir in the world. He had gone his way, quietly fulfilling 
his priestly duties—but always with the desire of perfection 
before his eyes. Hence when the moment of his supreme 
call came he responded to it with the final sacrifice which 
his nation has never forgotten, and which was the fitting 
close to a life of which love had been the ruling motive. 


M. M. GARDNER. 





The Way and the Life 


HERE are men who have gold in their coffers, 
All comforts that riches provide ; 

Every pleasure their century offers 

To pomp, principalities, pride. 


There are men who are sated with glory, 
And soured by the sweets of the hour— 
With no life in their glittering story 

Of wealth, barren honours and power. 


There are men who have holes in their pockets, 
Who take the day’s hunger to bed; 

And whose eyes are deep sunk in their sockets, 
And wild with the will to be dead; 


Till they hear a false gospel, and listen 

To voices indignant and shrill. . . 

Till their eyes with new wonderment glisten ; 
Hard hate in the strength of their will. 


There’s a Child that was born in December, 
With love for the lamb and the lion. 

This, O little and great ones, remember— 
Make Babylon bloom into Zion. 


When the prince to the beggar is brother, 
The mountain shall be as the plain. 

When we verily love one another, 

Then Christ in His Kingdom shall reign. 


ARMEL O’CONNOR. 








LOURDES AND LA SALETTE : 
A CONTRAST 


N view of the canonization of the meek and simple child, 
I to whom Our Lady revealed herself under the name of 
the Immaculate Conception, our thoughts on the eighth of 
this month of December must naturally turn to Lourdes. In 
all the annals of sanctity it would be hard to find the counter- 
part of the history of Bernadette Soubirous. She did nothing 
out of the common, she said nothing memorable, she gathered 
no followers around her, she had in the ordinary sense no 
revelations, she did not prophesy or read men’s secret 
thoughts, she was remarkable for no great austerities, or 
striking renunciations, or marvellous observance of rule, or 
conspicuous zeal for souls. In the thirty-five years of her so- 
journ on earth there were barely two months during whichshe 
seemed to be the recipient of special favours from heaven, 
and neither in her life-time nor after her death was she 
generally known as a worker of miracles. And yet she is to 
be proclaimed a Saint; from all parts of the world the faith- 
ful will crowd into the basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome to 
hear the Vicar of Christ proclaim her merits, and for all 
future time, as long as this earth shall last, the Holy Sacrifice 
will be offered in her honour, and petitions will be addressed 
to her to intercede with God, the common Father of us all, 
to bless the creatures who are the work of His hands. 
What was the secret of her holiness? I have already once 
before in these pages ! striven to find an answer to the ques- 
tion. I believe it to have consisted simply in the fact that 
she was content to attribute all the privileges with which she 
had been favoured to Our Lord and His Blessed Mother, and 
that she made it her rule of life never by any conscious word 
or act to draw to herself the notice of men. An easy matter 
this, it might be urged, a quite simple practice of humility, 
which her lowly condition, her ignorance, her bodily weak- 
ness, her very frailties of temper and lack of spiritual gifts— 
at the age of 18 or 20 she still shirked meditation as some- 
thing above her capacity—would have helped her to persevere 
in. The one thing that stands out clearly in her history is 


1 See THz Montn, February, 1928, pp. 147—157. 
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that Bernadette was never spoiled by her popularity. There 
was a sense in which her heavenly patroness had spoiled her, 
but she did not take advantage of that. For eight years after 
the cessation of the apparitions, the endless stream of visitors 
and pilgrims conspired to set her on a pedestal. As the 
fountain, then believed to be miraculous, continued unfail- 
ingly to flow, as the number of cures went on multiplying, 
as the surroundings of the grotto were transformed in the 
preparations for the building of the great basilica, as the 
fame of Lourdes spread more and more widely into distant 
lands, it might seem inevitable that she through whom all 
this had come about would grow conscious of her own im- 
portance, would feel that she ought to have a voice in what 
was being done. 

It is certain that she was not allowed to forget the part 
she had played. Hardly ever could she herself visit the 
scene of the apparitions, because the people streamed after 
her and even tried by stealth to cut pieces from her poor 
clothing in order to preserve them as relics. And seeing that 
the reality of the increase in devotion to Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother was so palpable, it would have been easy 
for her to imagine that she was called upon to further the 
good work. She knew she had influence. The people, if 
not the clergy, would have followed any lead she gave. The 
civil authorities had tried to board up the grotto and to 
forbid access to it, but the attempt had failed. It was 
whispered through the Town with secret amusement that 
some of the very workmen who had been paid to set up the 
palisade in the day-time had afterwards gone by night to 
take part in its demolition and had helped to throw the 
materials into the Gave. The populace were on Bernadette’s 
side almost to a man. 

Yet never one word or act of hers showed consciousness of 
this. In none of her rare letters which have been pre- 
served can we detect the least hint that she looked upon 
herself as a personage who expected to be treated with 
consideration, or that she secretly cherished aspirations for 
the future or regarded the doings at Lourdes with any sort of 
proprietary interest. She was just a little imperfect nun 
who needed people’s prayers to help her—not to rescue the 
world from the assaults of the devil, or to reform the clergy, 
or to instruct the Pope—but only to save her own soul by 
doing God’s will as perfectly as possible in her own humble 
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way. If ever she seemed for a moment to assert herself it 
was simply by the reluctance she expressed to write letters 
even to her family when she learned that they were being 
handed about and treated as something more than the kindly 
expression of the interest and affection she always cherished 
for her brothers and sisters. The Promotor Fidei in the pro- 
cess of her beatification found many traits which to him 
seemed inconsistent with the standard of heroic virtue ex- 
pected in a Saint, but he did not urge that she had ever put 
herself forward or tried to make capital of the heavenly 
favours she had received. Nothing perhaps could more 
strikingly illustrate her self-renunciation in the matter of the 
apparitions than her refusal when permission was freely 
offered her to attend the solemn consecration of the basilica 
at Lourdes in July, 1876. It was the crown of all that she 
had lived for, her supreme interest on earth, but she could 
not be present without being the centre of all men’s regards 
in that great throng. A long experience had taught her that 
it must be so, and so she remained hidden in her little cell 
at Nevers, three hundred miles away. “Oh!” she said, “if 
only I could see without being seen.” We have nothing but 
that cry from her inmost heart to tell us how much the sacri- 
fice had cost her. 

Very different was the conduct of the La Salette child- 
ren. I have had occasion lately to look up once again the 
history of this earlier manifestation. In a well printed and 
copiously illustrated account of the alleged apparitions at 
Beauraing, I find myself taken to task for a casual reference 
to La Salette occurring in the February number of this re- 
view. M. Louis Wilmet, the author of the book referred to, 
protests against an allusion to the two children, Mélanie 
and Maximin, which I had made in the following terms: 
“In this case, as we know, the supernal origin of the vision 
was much controverted from the first, and the case must 
always be seriously prejudiced by the subsequent extremely 
unsatisfactory career of the two little visionaries.” 1 Upon 
this M. Wilmet comments: 

We do not admit the statement here made by a his- 
torian of credit. He would not repeat this legend, he 


would not arrive at so superficial a conclusion, if he were 
better informed, if he had read the mandements of the 


2 Tue Montn, February, 1933, p. 168. 
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bishops of Grenoble, in particular that of Mgr. de 
Bruillard (September 19, 1851), and those of Mgr. 
Ginoulhiac (September 30, 1854, November 4, 1854, 
and September 19, 1857); etc., etc. 


I may notice that any compliment which may seem to be 
conveyed in the words historien de valeur, is considerably 
discounted by a further reference made to le Pére Thurston 
in the footnotes on p. 99 and p. 283, in the former of 
which M. Wilmet states inter alia that ‘this iconoclast sets 
up the notorious (f/ameuse) Mollie Fancher in opposition to 
the stigmatica of Konnersreuth, Teresa Neumann.” ? I fear 
that I am iconoclast enough to fail to regard the findings 
of an episcopal commission as final and irreformable. Cer- 
tainly they should be treated with all respect, especially in 
the diocese in which they are issued, but they do not bind the 
whole Church as if they were infallible pronouncements upon 
matters of Faith. Even a series of papal bulls which speak 
of St. Dominic as the author of the rosary do not determine 
the historical question of fact, and a long line of critics, 
from the Bollandists of the eighteenth century downwards, 
have been allowed to express an adverse opinion without any 
censure from ecclesiastical authority. What it is important 
to notice in this matter of La Salette is that the Bishop of 
Grenoble, in accord with the report of the commissions he 
had appointed, issued his Mandement in 1851.3 The child- 
ren were still little more than children. Mélanie was 20 and 
Maximin 16. Their lives lay before them. No one could 
then tell how they would turn out. I have no desire to im- 
pose my own point of view upon others who may think 
differently, but I submit that the passage from THE MONTH 
article which M. Wilmet has assailed is fully justified by the 
facts. It is indisputable that the heavenly origin of this 


1L. Wilmet, ‘‘Beauraing,”’ 1933, pp. 35—36. Suffice it to say here that I 
have long been very well acquainted with the pronouncements in question. 

2 Anyone who reads my articles on Mollie Fancher (THE Montu, December, 
1930; January, 1931), and that of May, 1833, ‘‘More about Teresa Neumann,”’ 
will see that I have always fully admitted the inedia of the Stigmatisée of 
Konnersreuth, but I have also said that with such cases as that of Mollie 
Fancher before our eyes it would be unwise to declare Teresa’s fast to be cer- 
tainly miraculous. But this is not the place to pursue the question further. 

3 The two Commissions, one composed of the members of the Cathedral 
Chapter, and the other of Professors of the Grand Séminaire—we hear nothing 
of medical experts, though the alleged miracles wrought at La Salette weighed 
largely in the decision arrived at—had concluded their sessions in 1847, but 
the episcopal Mandement was issued only in September, 1851. 
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supposed vision was contested—and very violently contested 
—from the first. But more than that, I venture to think that 
if the Bishop of Grenoble, Mgr. de Bruillard, and his Com- 
missioners could have foreseen what was to be the subsequent 
career of the two visionaries, he would have hesitated very 
much longer before pronouncing in their favour. It is im- 
possible here to embark upon a discussion of the very compli- 
cated problem of the apparition itself. Those who are 
at all familiar with the long and extraordinary communica- 
tion, made partly in French, partly in patois, which the 
children published to the world at once, will hardly wonder 
that many doubted whether the Queen of Heaven could so 
have spoken. Surely Our Lady must have known what lan- 
guage would be intelligible to her two young auditors. But 
when she talked of pommes de terre gatées, Mélanie showed 
that she did not follow, so the heavenly visitor broke off: 
“Ah! my children, you do not understand; I will say it a 
different way,” and then she went on in patois “sé das trujfas 
sé gastoun,” etc., culminating in language of this description: 


There will come a great famine. Before the famine 
comes, the children under seven years of age will be 
seized with trembling, and will die in the hands of those 
who hold them; the others will do penance by the 
famine. The walnuts will all go bad, the grapes will 
rot. If they are converted, the stones and rocks will 
change into heaps of corn and the potatoes will be self- 
sown on the lands.1 


The impression made by these bizarre forebodings is very 
much intensified by what was afterwards published as the 
“secret’”’ confided to Mélanie. I have no intention of com- 
mitting myself to any statement upon this extremely delicate 
question. The Holy Office, provoked, it would seem, by the 
incredible violence of the language of many of Mélanie’s 
champions and contradictors, has forbidden under the 
severest penalties all discussion as to the nature and authen- 
tic form of the alleged secret.2 I can only point out that 
already in 1873 or earlier, the text of a document was pub- 
lished which purported to have been confided by the visionary 


1 I take this translation from Bishop Ullathorne’s little book, ‘““The Holy 
Mountain of La Salette,’’ 1854, p. 39. He was an ardent believer in the 
apparition. 

* See the Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1915, p. 594. 
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to the Abbé Bliard.1. It abounds in denunciations of the 
clergy, invectives against Napoleon III, prophecies of the 
burning of Paris, of the swallowing up of Marseilles by a 
tidal wave, of the birth of Antichrist in the immediate future, 
etc., etc.2. It was circulated widely throughout France, but 
I have found no trace of any action taken by Mélanie to re- 
pudiate it though she was then a perfectly free agent and 
lived for more than thirty years afterwards. 

Even if we go no further than the data furnished in M. 
Wilmet’s volume, it seems to me that my reference to “the 
subsequent extremely unsatisfactory career” of Maximin and 
Mélanie is sufficiently justified. He tells us that the boy was 
by turns “‘seminarist, hospital attendant, student of medicine, 
partner or, at any rate, participant in a liqueur-manufactory, 
keeper of a shop for objets de piété, and pontifical zouave. 
In all these careers he came to grief. He was always good 
and generous, and after a long illness he died, a sincere 
Catholic and very pious, at the age of 40.” * I do not doubt 
that Maximin made a good end and also that he never 
denied Our Lady or betrayed the secret which is said to have 
been committed to him; but according to the testimony of a 
staunch apologist, M. Delbreil, he was “bon vivant,” a man 
who enjoyed life, as well as “bon garcon” a good fellow; 
while it is not disputed that bad companions found him ready 
to take part in “their pleasures, their revels and perhaps in 
even their orgies.” ¢ 

Of Mélanie M. Wilmet says that “she became a nun, but sta- 
bility was something beyond her. Very devout and mortified, 
tried by all sorts of diabolical assaults and by the calumnies 
of her fellow men, she lived in different religious congrega- 
tions in France, England and Italy. She was subject to attacks 
in which she lost the power of speech; and for three months 
she was blind, but was cured miraculously. She was found 
dead at Altamura near Bari on the Adriatic on December 15, 
1904, in a poor little room in which she lived shut up and 


1 It is printed, for example, in F. Delbreil, ‘‘Menaces et Promesses de N.-D. 
de La Salette,’’ Paris, Palmé, 1873, pp. 205—212. The book is written by a 
strong partisan of La Salette. 

* There need be no hesitation in quoting these details because, subsequently 
to the Holy Office decree, the alleged ‘‘secret of Mélanie’’ has again been 
published in Rome itself, with the Imprimatur of the Master of the Sacred 
Palace. See ‘‘L’Apparition de la trés Sainte Vierge sur la montagne de la 
Salette,’” Rome, Société de S. Augustin, 1922. 

3 Wilmet, ‘‘Beauraing,”’ p. 34. 

4 Delbreil, ‘‘Menaces et Promesses de N.-D. de La Salette,’’ p. 260. 
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solitary, far from the world, united to God and intent on the 
practice of the Christian virtues.” 1 M. Wilmet does not seem 
to suspect that in these few words he has painted the por- 
trait of an almost typical hysteric, a portrait which strikingly 
corroborates the impression left by the autobiography of her 
early years and by the tone of her letters. He says she be- 
longed to several religious congregations. But the Carme- 
lites are not a religious congregation, but an Order with 
solemn vows. Mélanie took those solemn vows here in Eng- 
land in the Carmelite convent of Darlington. None the less 
we find her writing from Italy to M. Victor de Stenay on May 
15, 1872, “I have not gone back to any convent; I keep my 
vows as a Carmelite; yes, and I am more than happy to do 
so.” 2 But how does a religious who wanders about the 
earth at her own free choice in secular dress for some forty 
years keep her vows as a Carmelite? 

M. Wilmet on pp. 10 and 264 of the book referred to 
suggests certain sources to be consulted concerning La 
Salette. He does not include among these the very careful 
little volume of the Abbé Verdunoy, ‘“‘La Salette; Histoire 
critique” (Beauchesne, Paris, 1906). To summarize its con- 
tents would be out of place here, but I venture to quote a 
short notice of this work which appeared on March 15, 1907 
in the unchallengeably orthodox pages of the Revue 
Pratique d’ Apologétigue. M. Jean Guiraud, the reviewer, 
tells us that it has been M. Verdunoy’s aim to set out with 
complete impartiality the reasons pro and con for accepting 
the revelations of La Salette. 


In point of fact [M. Guiraud goes on], the reasons 
contra are very strong. The lack of intelligence con- 
spicuous in the two children who were favoured with the 
apparitions, the strange and sometimes even scandalous 
way in which they lived, the inconsistencies of Maximin, 
the extraordinary character of the much talked of secret 
which the Blessed Virgin confided to him,’ and the pal- 
pable blunders in which the prophecies abound, are very 
serious matters which call for careful investigation. 


It is, however, Mélanie who in particular claims our atten- 
tion here in contrast to Bernadette. We have only to look 
1 Wilmet, ‘‘Beauraing,” pp. 34—35.- 


2 Delbreil, p. 255. 
3 M. Guiraud presumably means to Mélanie. 
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at a few of Mélanie’s letters to obtain a strong impression of 
her character. She evidently believed that the fact that she 
had been a witness of the apparition had bestowed upon her 
a mission to denounce ungodliness in high places, to reform 
France and to expiate the sins of men. She usually signs 
her name “Sister Mary of the Cross, Victim of Jesus,” and 
I cannot resist the impression that there was something 
of megalomania in all this pose. She writes to a nun on 
June 23, 1871, shortly after the overthrow of the Commune 
in Paris: 
The statue of Voltaire is still standing in its place. 
It seems to me that the first thing which M. Thiers [then 
of course at the head of the Government] ought to have 
done should have been to have this monster of a statue 
smashed to pieces; but I understand it. Voltaire is 
France’s God. I have written to M. Thiers. So much 
the worse for him and for France if he does not play a 
Christian’s part. I have done my duty. Where the glory 
of God is concerned, I fear neither death nor imprison- 
ment. And what has in some measure ruined France is 
that the clergy are more afraid of man than of God. Ah! 
If I let myself go on this subject! Poor clergy! Poor 
clergy! But no, I must be mistaken. According to the 
clergy I am a poor deluded creature. The clergy are 
good, the clergy are disinterested, the clergy are full of 
zeal, full of charity for the poor; it is their flocks who 
are bad not they! ! !1 


Somehow or other the letters written in this strain got into 
print within a year or two of the time they were penned. Can 
we suppose that Mélanie, who was “‘still keeping her vows as 
a Carmelite,” was entirely without any share in this pub- 
licity? Not content with having written to M. Thiers, a 
statement more than once repeated in her letters, she tells M. 
Victor de Stenay that about the year 1860, she wanted to 
write to Napoleon III and did so write, but was not allowed 
to send her letter, because, being then in a convent at Mar- 
seilles, it was shown to a Jesuit Father who thought it impru- 
dent, and she adds that “this good Jesuit afterwards found it 
quite prudent to hide his cloth (de se travestir) in order to 
escape prison. If he had been killed, like so many others, he 


1 Delbreil, pp. 223-4. 
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would no doubt have believed that if it was not the end of the 
world [he had censured her style as suggestive of the end of 
all things and smacking of the Apocalypse] it was at any rate 
the end of him.” 

But the most remarkable document we possess concerning 
Mélanie is the fragment of autobiography describing her 
childhood. It exists in two forms. The first which is short 
and full of grotesque mis-spellings was written in 1852 for 
her then confessor Pére Sibilat. The second, much expanded 
and even more extravagant, belongs to the year 1900. It 
was printed under the editorship of M. Léon Bloy in 1912, 
the earlier effusion with all its quaint illiterateness being re- 
produced in an appendix. Now, however denunciatory and 
unrestrained in language M. Bloy may have been, he was 
honest and a man of brilliant gifts. I cannot, in view of his 
positive declarations, find the least reason to doubt that both 
documents are perfectly authentic. They fit in curiously 
with what is known of Mélanie from her letters and from 
other sources. To Bishop Ullathorne and Mgr. Dupanloup 
the girl at fifteen was almost a wild creature of the woods. 
The former says: “She rarely entered a church, for her 
employers kept her at work on Sundays and festivals, as 
well as on weekdays. She had scarcely any knowledge of 
religion, and her ungrateful memory could not retain two 
lines of her catechism.” 2 But the autobiography gives the 
reader clearly to understand that already at the age of four 
she was, as she afterwards called herself, “the victim of 
Jesus,” that she was eager to die for Him, and that she even 
then as a little child received the stigmata. In her very, 
infancy her mother had taken against her. She used to bring 
Mélanie with her in her arms when she went to “comedies” 
and other amusements. But the child seems to have been 
fractious ; continuing to scream and cry and tear her mother’s 
dress, so that the mother could not stay and was forced to 
take her home. As she grew a little older, she was, so she de- 
clares, utterly neglected, she crawled about the floor on all 
fours, she hid herself from view and slept, not upon, but 
under, the bed. She had heard a few words about religion 
from her father, and learnt that it was the sins of men which 

1“*Vie de Mélanie, Bergére de La Salette,”” Paris, 1912. M. Wilmet, while 
commending M. Bloy (p. 25) as a champion of the apparition, is discreet in 
his reticence regarding both the ‘‘Vie de Mélanie”’ and the earlier book ‘‘Celle 


qui pleure.’’ They are not mentioned in his bibliography. 
2 Bishop Ullathorne, ‘‘The Holy Mountain of La Salette’’ 1854, p. 26. 
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caused Our Lord to die, whereupon, according to her account, 
she said: 


Poor Bon Dieu. I want to think about You always, 
and when I am old enough to walk by myself, I will do 
as You did. I will go into the desert, I will think of You 
and I will scold the people who do not love You. Then 
when I am grown up, like the good God was when they 
put Him to death, I will go and say to wicked men and 
wicked women: “put me to death upon a cross, in order 
that I may blot out your sins; otherwise you will never 
go to heaven.” 4 


It seems clear that the child must have been subject to 
some strange seizures, because the mother became infuriated 
with her apparent sullenness, and this, if we remember the 
spells of mutisme from which she suffered in later life, was 
very probably a real inability to speak, brought on by terror. 
According to the autobiography even in its earlier form, the 
mother called her only /ouve (she wolf), sauvage, muette, 
solitaire and would not let her brothers address her by her 
proper name. One gets the impression that fragments of 
remembered incidents are mixed up with all this, but then 
we come to an occasion when in the father’s absence the 
mother one night turned her out of doors altogether. She, 
this child of four years old, remained away in the forest for 
many days and nights, but a beautifully dressed little boy of 
her own age came to her, brought her food, told her to call 
him Brother, and spoke to her of pious things. “‘He seemed to 
have lived in the time of Our Lord for he knew everything 
that had happened then.” At last her new-found Brother 
told her she must return to her home, for her father was 
coming back and her absence might be the cause of a terrible 
quarrel between him and his wife. Mélanie pleads pitifully 
that at home she is crazed with the din and confusion, that 
they will not let her think of the good God but are always 
wanting to make her talk. On another occasion she again 
runs away from home at night and her “Brother” comes to 
her as before and talks to her of Jesus. She wants to suffer 
what He suffered, and her “Brother” touches her on the fore- 
head, the hands, the feet and the side, and thereupon she 
suffers great pain in all these places. In the first draft 


1 Bloy, “Vie de Mélanie,”’ p. 259. 
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(1852) nothing is said about bleeding wounds, but in 1900 
she states: 


From the moment I was touched by the blessed hand 
of my “Brother” I felt great pain in these different parts 
of my body, especially on Fridays, and sometimes the 
blood ran from the wounds which formed there but which 
afterwards closed of themselves without leaving any 
trace. The wounds lasted about three hours, from about 
two o'clock in the afternoon until half-past four. On cer- 
tain Fridays they began on the Thursday evening and 
remained open until the evening of the Friday. There 
were times also when they were open the whcle of Lent. 


Her hair, we learn, was so matted with dried blood from 
the crown of thorns that the schoolmistress who tried to make 
her tidy could not comb it out.2 There are also many other 
surprising stories she tells of her childhood. For example 
she says that she talked of the bon Dieu to the beasts of the 
forest. The wolves, the foxes, the hares and three little 
chamois, together with a cloud of wild birds, gathered round 
her to listen day after day. They all had their regular places 
and played together afterwards. I need not give further 
examples. No wonder that Pére Yves de la Briére in review- 
ing this autobiography remarks: “if it is a fact that she re- 
lated such tales about her early childhood, we are forced to 
conclude that poor Mélanie, a victim of the circumstances 
by which she was continually torn and tossed about, had been 
bereft of her power of reasoning aright and had lost touch 
with the realities of life.” * But, I repeat, there is no room 
for doubt that Mélanie did compile the narrative in question. 
The existence of the two texts and the plain statement of M. 
Bloy regarding their provenance, with other confirmatory evi- 
dence, are to my thinking conclusive. 

Let me, however, insist that all that I have said here re- 
garding La Salette has no further aim than the justification 
of my previous statement that “the subsequent career of the 
two little visionaries was unsatisfactory.” This does not 
prove that Our Lady did not show herself on the mountain 
and deliver a warning which was badly needed. Many 


1 Bloy, ‘“‘Vie de Mélanie,’’ p. 45. 

2 Ibid., p. 75. 

3 Ibid., Introduction, pp. xvii—xviii. 

4 See the Jesuit periodical Etudes for July 20, 1913. 
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miracles are alleged to have been wrought ! and many sincere 
conversions seem to have been effected. It is certainly a 
notable point that neither of the children ever retracted the 
statements they had made in 1846. We may say indeed that 
even in the presence of death they both solemnly reaffirmed 
them. But the fact of Maximin’s weakness of character and 
the strain of hysteria perceptible in Mélanie cannot but cast 
some doubt upon the story they told, the intrinsic improba- 
bility of which was commented upon from the very first. 

To return, in conclusion, to the history of Bernadette, it 
would almost seem as if Our Blessed Lady, distressed at the 
scandalous factions and the fierce controversies among good 
Catholics of which the shrine of La Salette has been the 
centre, decided that at Lourdes her chosen messenger should 
be of a wholly different type. There were secrets here also, 
but they were not secrets which had to do with fhe Church 
and her clergy, or which had to be communicated to the Holy 
Father; they concerned no one but the humble child herself. 
It is difficult to think of Bernadette as writing “Victim of 
Jesus” after her name when she signed her letters, or as 
imagining herself called upon to admonish the Emperor or 
the President of the French Republic, or as drawing up, when 
death was near, a statement which, in spite of its expressions 
of humility, is so obviously full of bitter feeling as the paper ? 
which M. Bloy has called Mélanie’s last testament. Berna- 
dette was abundantly content to have been the reporter of 
a message so brief that its phrases have been engraved on the 
single slab which stands near the grotto for all to read. 
With the delivery of that message St. Bernadette’s mission 
was accomplished. For the rest of her days it only remained 
for her to hide herself, so far as was humanly possible, from 
the knowledge of those who sought to pay her honour. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1A big book dealing with ‘‘Les Miracles de La Salette’’ was compiled by 
Mgr. Giray as recently as 1921. 
2 It is printed in M. Léon Bloy’s ‘‘Celle qui pleure,’’ pp. 155—191. 
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HE Church here dealt with is the Church Catholic, 

the central Government of which abides in the See of 

Peter at Rome, the members of which are spread all 
over the world, the indefectibility of which, in life and doc- 
trine, has been guaranteed for all time by her Divine 
Founder: the Church, moreover, that vanquished pagan 
Rome, Frederick, Napoleon and, let us add, Bismarck : the 
Church which, as her Founder did, achieves her conquests 
by patience and sacrifice. What are likely to be the fortunes 
of that Church under the new and strange political regime 
which was confirmed almost unanimously by German voters 
on Sunday, November 12th? Catholics in Germany number 
almost one-third of the population. How are they going to 
fit into a political system, the ideals of which conflict in many 
respects with Catholic teaching, and the methods of which, 
in pursuit of those ideals, have often been in opposition to 
the Christian moral law? 

A somewhat similar question was raised in these pages in 
June, 1929,’ when the writer discussed the relations between 
the Church and Fascism under the new conditions introduced 
by the Lateran Treaty. The question was recognized as a 
particular instance of the perennial problem ‘‘which started 
on the day of Pentecost and will end only on the day of 
Doom’’—how to establish just relations between the national 
State and the Universal Church. But there are profound 
differences in the present case, due to the fact that in Ger- 
many the State is predominantly non-Catholic, whereas in 
Italy there has been no serious interruption of the Catholic 
tradition. Although in both countries a totalitarian regime 
has been set up, the mere fact that 98 per cent of Italians 
are Catholics must condition the application in practice of 
the ideal of State supremacy. For Catholics recognize in the 
Church a divine Society, independent in its own sphere and 
claiming a decisive voice in matters concerning education 
and the marriage contract. Naturally, since no Protestant 
State can recognize the divine nature or commission of the 
Church, her claims in such communities rank no higher than 


1“Catholic Church and Fascist State,’’ THz Montu, June, 1929, pp. 481 
sqq- 
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those of any national religious sect, and are just as apt to be 
set aside or resisted in the supposed interests of the nation. 
The secular State, through ignorance or indifference or posi- 
tive malice, is always prone to disregard the plea of con- 
science. So long as it has power to enforce the laws which it 
makes, so long, it maintains, are its citizens bound to obey 
them. Ex-President Hoover, pleading, in 1929, for the ob- 
servance of Prohibition, urged that every law is binding in its 
very nature, showing how prevalent still, in English-speaking 
countries, is the teaching of John Austin the legalist.". And 
this is why, when a State, reversing its providential role, 
claims to exist for itself and not primarily for the good of its 
individual members, it becomes a tyranny. In Russia we 
see the full development of this false idea; in Mexico it is 
struggling towards fulfilment; the late Freemason Govern- 
ment of Spain exhibited not a little of its evil fruit: and, if 
Italy to-day does not reproduce the phenomenon of Russia, 
that is not because the principles of tyranny are not there, but, 
as we have said, because of the accident that the people are 
Catholic. Now, this political portent has appeared full- 
fledged amongst a people of Protestant culture, where, for 
the bulk of the population, the rights of conscience rest on 
private judgment and are not supported by a world-wide 
supra-national organization. If the ordinary secular demo- 
cratic State, which embodies in its constitution a number ot 
checks on arbitrary rule, where the judiciary is independent 
of the political executive, where the Press is more or less free 
and where the party system enables the Opposition to call the 
Government, at least verbally, to account—if such a Govern- 
ment is apt to encroach upon personal liberty, and that of 
the family and other associations, what can we expect when 
the State openly claims that every personal right and interest 
must be altogether subordinated to what it thinks that its 
welfare demands ? 

Liberty is man’s highest prerogative—‘‘Libertas, praes- 
tantissimum hominis munus’’ is Pope Leo’s sonorous de- 
scription of it, in his great Encyclical on human freedom 
(1888)—that power of self-determination which enables him 
to choose between good and evil, to govern himself accord- 
ing to reason and to order his actions towards his final end, 

1 “Now to say that human laws which conflict with the divine law are not 
binding, that is to say, are not laws, is to talk stark nonsense’’ (Lectures on 


Jurisprudence, I, p. 221). Here in this English writer we have the essence of 
“‘Prussianism.”’ 
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and, therefore, its free exercise belongs essentially to his 
human dignity. Yet it is the endowment which he has al- 
ways had the most difficulty in preserving. He may lose it 
through sin, becoming the slave of his lower appetites: he 
may be deprived of it by unjust civil laws; he may be forced 
by want to sell it for his sustenance. The whole of human 
history shows that only where ‘‘there is the Spirit of God’”’— 
ruling conscience, ruling human society—‘‘there is liberty”’ 
(2 Cor. iii, 17). Yet it is essentially a quality inalienable 
from human personality; the most abject slave under the 
direst coercion is yet free in thought and desire: if he obeys, 
it is because he wills to obey, choosing the less of two evils. 
However, upon external liberty, liberty of action, in domes- 
tic, social, religious and political matters, there are often un- 
just encroachments, and the more continuous they are, the 
more the ruling authority approaches a despotism. 

There is no political freedom in the Totalitarian State. No 
one is permitted to advocate policies which are not in agree- 
ment with those of the ruling power. There are no parties, or 
rather, one party has absorbed, or at least displaced and 
silenced, the rest. This suppression of natural and lawful, 
though dissident, political views—which must exist, since no 
one has the monopoly of wisdom—can only be maintained 
by force, by muzzling the opposition Press, by regulating 
every detail of civic and social life in accordance with the aims 
of the ruling power, by banishing or imprisoning those who 
cannot be otherwise subdued. This exercise of force cannot 
but be unjust, unless called for by a grave emergency—such 
a crisis as made the ancient Romans appoint a dictator—or 
unless supported freely and unanimously by practically the 
entire population. And it becomes still more tyrannical if, 
in its aims, it puts the State before, or in the place of, re- 
ligion, exaggerating man’s obligations to the civil power, as 
if he did not owe a higher and more immediate allegiance to 
God. Whether the deterioration of Italian democracy justi- 
fied the experiment of Fascism we must leave Italians to de- 
cide: they best know whether what they have gained com- 
pensates for the political and social liberties which they have 
lost. That Fascism does not, in practice, mean State-wor- 
ship, we know, because the Church has not condemned it; 
has, indeed, made a Concordat with it, which has wonderfully 
improved the conditions in which she lives and works in 
Italy, as compared with her fortunes under previous systems. 
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But then a Concordat does not mean approval. A Concordat 
represents the compromise, outside matters of principle, which 
the Church enters into with a Government which does not, 
fully and freely, recognize her entire claims to independence 
and autonomy. The Church has even made (June 21, 1929) 
a Concordat with Mexico which, if observed by that atheist 
Government, would only have secured her the barest toler- 
ance under the harshest conditions. And she has made a 
Concordat with Hitlerite Germany. 

We are not concerned here with the political aspects of the 
new regime in Germany. It is for the Germans themselves 
to determine under what form of Government they want to 
live. The plebiscite of November 12th, although no genuine 
choice was before the voters, may fairly be taken as repre- 
senting their willingness to entrust their destinies, for a time 
at least, to Herr Hitler. He embodies the desire which every 
great nation feels, especially after defeat, to regain its self- 
respect and its prestige amongst the rest. And this desire has 
become overwhelmingly strong in Germany, because of the 
short-sighted, inactive and vacillating policy of her late 
enemies, ever since the Armistice. As a result, we now see 
realized that ‘‘true Germanic Democracy, with free choice of 
the leader, along with his obligation to assume entire respon- 
sibility for all he does and causes to be done,”’ which Hitler, 
in ‘‘Mein Kampf,’ contrasts with the ‘‘Jewish doctrine of 
Marxism [which] rejects the aristocratic principle in Nature, 
and, in place of the eternal principle of force and strength, 
sets up the mass and dead-weight of numbers.’’ We see here 
the same renunciation of personal political liberty which 
Fascism demands from its adherents. Citizens have been 
turned into subjects. Having chosen their master and com- 
mitted their interests into his hands, all they have to do is to 
obey orders. What does the choice mean for Catholics? 

Whilst Hitler was climbing into power—the origin of the 
movement is dated September, 1919, when the ex-corporal, 
aged thirty, made his first political speech to seven men—the 
programme of the National Socialists was freely criticized by 
responsible Catholic authorities, and our pages have reported 
from time to time various condemnations by German Bishops 
of sundry parts of that programme. On the strength of as- 
surances on the part of the Chancellor, they withdrew their 
prohibition against Catholic support of the party, when the 
party was made by the concurrence of the Reichstag on 
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March 23rd, the sole depositary of power. But they did not 
withdraw their strictures against what is immoral in the 
Nazi programme. Their attitude was defined in a joint 
pastoral letter, issued as long ago as June 3rd and largely 
ignored over here, even by our Catholic Press; prior, there- 
fore, to the Concordat (signed, July 2oth : ratified, September 
11th), and itself preceded on May 5th by a pastoral in the 
same sense from the Bavarian hierarchy. The letter lacked 
nothing in Catholic freedom and boldness. The signatories 
had seen all parties, political and industrial, including the 
powerful Centre and the Bavarian People’s Party, swept 
away ; they had seen, too, that no critics or opponents of the 
Government could hope for just treatment, and that ecclesi- 
astics were as liable to imprisonment and rough treatment as 
others ; they knew of the suppression of many Catholic papers 
and the arrest of many priests; they had witnessed the disso- 
lution of many purely religious organizations and the pro- 
hibition of time-honoured religious gatherings ; they had seen 
Jews outlawed because of race, and Communists, with better 
reason, suppressed because of opinion; they ran a grave risk 
of exciting the wrath of fanatical anti-Catholics in the first 
flush of executive omnipotence; yet they did not hesitate to 
point out the exaggerations of patriotism and racial culture of 
which the Nazi regime is guilty. Catholics, they maintained, 
yield to none in their love and service of their fatherland, but 
we ‘‘never forget the natural and Christian ties which bind us 
to other nations and national families,’’ nor the thought of 
‘the great world-wide Kingdom of God on earth, which the 
Saviour established for the salvation of all men without dis- 
tinction of language or race or nationality.’’ In other words, 
nationalism, even in Germany, must be moderated and modi- 
fied by the Christian sense of the brotherhood of all human 
beings. 

Again, recognizing and welcoming as essential to national 
well-being, the assertion of authority so conspicuous in the 
Nazi State, the Bishops require that it should be exercised, 
as it is in the Catholic Church, in such a way as not to restrict 
individual liberty, except in so far as the common good de- 
mands, nor to exceed the bounds of justice, leaving to every- 
one his due endowments of property, honour and freedom. 
This is plainly a protest against the Nazi policy of gleich- 
schaltung, or co-ordination, whereby it is sought to assign to 
every activity, social, industrial, cultural, recreative, religious, 
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its definite place within the frame-work of the State. The 
Fascist system, we may note, started with a similar plan, but 
was compelled to leave un-assimilated the associations main- 
tained by the Church in the fulfilment of her religious mis- 
sion. As a matter of fact, owing to the stand of the German 
Bishops and the Holy See, Article 31 of the Concordat re- 
cognizes the rights of Catholic associations for religious, cul- 
tural and charitable purposes. And obviously the supra- 
national Church does not lend itself in any way to Nazification. 
Unjust exercise of authority, i.e., arbitrary rule and disregard 
of processes of law, with which the whole course of the revolu- 
tion has been stained, cannot fail, conclude the Bishops, ‘‘to 
bring its own punishment both on State and people.” 

In regard to national integrity and unity which the Nazis 
aim at securing simply by denying citizenship to all non-Ger- 
mans,’ and endeavouring to keep the racial stream strong and 
unpolluted, the Bishops, after a vigorous protest against the 
“blind selfishness’ of the victor nations, which, by weaken- 
ing and impoverishing Germany, made the whole community 
of nations suffer, applaud all the Government is doing to im- 
prove the national stamina. They add, however, a warning 
against exaggerating the cult of the body to the neglect of the 
soul, denounce ‘‘interconfessional’’ services for youth, and 
the profanation of Sunday, and also those physical and 
hygienic ‘‘measures, which it [the State] cannot defend be- 
fore God, the only Master of all life.’’ This is clearly a con- 
demnation of a projected sterilization-law, which was sub- 
sequently sanctioned last July, and comes into effect in 
January, 1934. It is obvious that Catholics cannot counte- 
nance the unChristian ‘‘stud-farm’’ morality which the Ger- 
man racial enthusiasts are adopting with such ominous readi- 
ness. The Church will always defend, on the lines traced by 
the Pope in ‘‘Casti Connubii’’ the bodily integrity of man, 
and the sanctity and inviolability of the sacramental marriage 
relation, and herein there can be no compromise or condona- 
tion: still less in the projected permission of euthanasia, 
which in Christian ethics is murder, pure and simple. 

Hardly less explicit is their rejection of that concept of 
national unity which would exclude all ‘‘non-Aryans,”’ or 
those married to ‘‘non-Aryans,’’ from citizenship, which, as 
we have seen, is a cardinal point of the Nazi programme. 


2 Point 4 of the twenty-five points of the Nazi programme, reads—*None 
but those of German blood, whatever their creed, may be members of the 
Nation. No Jew, therefore, can claim such membership.’’ 
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Their words are worth quoting expressly (I translate from a 
French version of the pastoral)— 


We believe that national unity is to be realized not 
exclusively by identity of blood, but also by identity of 
outlook, and that the assertion of the single principle of 
race and blood, amongst the members of the same State, 
leads to injustices which outrage the Christian con- 
science. 


These words echo the condemnation of what individual 
Bishops had already protested against—the ruthless dismissal 
from office and emolument of many blameless professional 
men and servants of the State, solely because of the taint of 
non-Aryanism. ‘“‘Justice,’’ the Bishops go on— 


is the foundation of national prosperity everywhere . . . 
and should extend to our former enemies: moreover, it 
should be concerned less with judging and punishing 
them pitilessly than with trying to win them to a better 
state as partners in the great family of nations. 


Nor should identity of political views—that fetish of the 
Totalitarian State—be exacted— 


As for those who have different political principles, 
but are frankly resolved to serve the new regime loyally 
and generously, justice forbids them to be cruelly boy- 
cotted, without regard to their previous, perhaps con- 
siderable, services to the fatherland, but rather demands 
that new ways of collaboration should be devised. For 
it is not opportunists nor professional politicians, ready 
to trim their sails te every breeze, that make the best 
citizens. 

After thus vindicating civil liberties, the Bishops turn to 
what is of greater importance—liberty of conscience and the 
free exercise of religion. Point 24 of the Nazi programme 
runs as follows : 


We demand liberty for all religious denominations in 
the State, as far as they are not a danger to it and do not 
militate against the moral feelings of the German race— 


where the liberty postulated is so ambiguously conditioned 
as, in the present temper of the authorities, to be worth very 
little. Bismarck thought the independence of the Church ‘‘a 
danger to the State’: and her high and consistent ethical 
teaching may possibly be judged contrary to the ‘‘moral feel- 
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ings of the German race’’ as expressed in various ‘‘eugenic”’ 
projects. However, in his broadcast before the March elec- 
tions (February 1st), Herr Hitler did not repeat Point 24, but 
said explicitly—‘‘The Government will preserve and defend 
the foundations on which the strength of the nation rests. It 
will stoutly protect Christianity, the basis of all our morality, 
and the family, the organic cell of our State.’’ Moreover, on 
March 23rd, before the Reichstag, the Chancellor declared— 
“the National Government sees in the two Christian confes- 
sions [Catholicism and Protestantism] factors of capital im- 
portance for the preservation of our worth as a nation. It 
will respect the agreements which these communities have 
made with the States. Their rights will be recognized.’’ It 
was because of these assurances that the hierarchy lifted their 
ban upon the Nazis: like the rest of the nation they would 
give the Chancellor a chance. 

But they demand (all this, remember, was before the Con- 
cordat) more explicit declarations, especially in view of the 
notorious anti-Catholicism of some of the higher Nazi func- 
tionaries. Admitting that Herr Hitler’s solemn and public 
pledges should meet with the deepest gratitude on the part 
of all Catholics, yet, having before their eyes the beginnings 
of the attempt organized by the Hitlerite ‘‘German Chris- 
tians’’ to ‘‘co-ordinate’’ the twenty-eight Lutheran Churches 
into one State system, they take occasion to repudiate before- 
hand any idea of merging Catholicity with Germanism. 


The question arises—how does this fundamental Chris- 
tianity stand in relation to our faith and morality? .. . 
Proud and happy as we are to proclaim ourselves Ger- 
mans, and bravely as we are, and have been, prepared 
to undergo the greatest sacrifices for the good of our 
nation and country, it is no less true that we always feel 
ourselves members of the great World-Church, One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic, of which the Head, re- 
presenting Christ on earth, is the Holy Father at Rome. 

. . Any attempt to loosen this bond or to create a 
national Church independent of Rome seems to us an in- 
tolerable attack upon the holiest element in our constitu- 
tion and an outrage upon the legacy of St. Boniface. 


The rest of this fearless display of the true Apostolic spirit 
is devoted to a demand for recognition of the rights of the 
Church—freedom and independence in the first place as re- 
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gards her internal affairs, since her rights rest, not on the 
goodwill of States, but on the commission of God Himself, 
and then in the exercise of her mission of teaching and moral 
training, in her charitable works, and, finally, in the matter 
of the Press, that instrument so necessary for her various 
activities. There is no trace of compromise in all this expo- 
sition, but we need not dwell upon it further,’ for, since its 
appearance, there has supervened the Concordat with the 
Holy See of July 2oth. 

A detailed account of the provisions of this important 
document would be impossible here. In general it may be 
said to conform with the demands of the Bishops’ pastoral, 
though not a few questions are left open for further discussion 
and arrangement. It does not derogate from the provisions 
of the Concordats already concluded with Bavaria, Prussia 
and Baden, and presumably those provisions were kept in 
view in framing this general measure. If, as seems to be 
determined, the seventeen States of the former Reich, already 
deprived of self-government, are to lose their individual exist- 
ence as well, then presumably the one Concordat will serve 
for the whole country. On the face of it there seems nothing 
in this document, if interpreted in a spirit of mutual good- 
will, to hinder the Church in her work in Germany. As in 
the case of the Italian Concordat, difficulties are likely to arise 
in the matter of education, since it concerns morals as well as 
mind. Such elements in the Nazi ideal as are unChristian 
cannot possibly be taught in Catholic schools and, as we have 
seen, positively immoral civil legislation must also be con- 
demned. But from the subsequent declarations of the Chan- 
cellor, of Herr von Papen and others concerned, there seems 
no reason to apprehend any immediate friction, whereas the 
gain to Catholicism of an assured status, no longer at the 
mercy of arbitrary administration-decrees in a dozen or so dif- 
ferent States, is immense. With good reason did Cardinal 
Bertram, President of the Episcopal Conference at Fulda, ex- 
press to the Chancellor the gratitude of the hierarchy and 
their determination ‘‘to collaborate with all possible vigour 
with a Government which has for the aim of its exertions, the 
guarantee of Christian education, the campaign against 
atheism and immorality, the spirit of sacrifice for the com- 

1A very valuable commentary on the text of the pastoral may be found in 


the Ecclesiastical Review for October, where Mr. John B. Mason continues 
his discussion of ‘‘The Church in Hitlerite Germany’’ begun in the April issue. 
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mon good, and the protection of the rights of the Church” 
(Letter of July 24th). The Episcopate is now busily at work 
re-organizing, under the terms of the new regime, those 
various associations of Catholic youth, and of Catholic Action 
generally, for which Germany has been so remarkable. 

At the same time, the existence in the new Reich of a ‘‘Ku- 
Klux-Klan’”’ spirit, lately expressed by no less influential a 
person than General Goering, which reckons Catholics in the 
same category as Jews and Communists as the natural 
enemies of the State, has to be borne in mind. Only the 
future can tell how far Herr Hitler, at present omnipotent, 
can succeed in controlling the activities of these anti-clericals. 
The struggle, as always, will be for ‘‘the soul of the child.” 
Speaking to a representative pilgrimage of German youth 
last October 27th, the Holy Father, better informed than any- 
one of the true state of affairs, expressed, indeed, his hopes, 
but, at the same time, his grave anxieties regarding the future 
of religion in Germany, urging his hearers to an intense 
cultivation of the Catholic life as the best means of over- 
coming the dangers, unspecified further, they were likely to 
encounter. No doubt, his Holiness had in mind what was 
at the moment happening to non-Catholic Christians in 
Germany. 

Herr von Papen said in a Press-interview on July 20th that 
the Catholic Church wished that the Evangelical bodies 
should have the same constitutional guarantees as the Con- 
cordat conferred on her. Alas, some fanatical Nazis would 
have it far otherwise. A certain section of Protestants, call- 
ing themselves German Christians, but showing themselves 
wholly alien to the Christian spirit, has been endeavouring 
to dragoon all the Protestant forces into one nationalistic 
organization. They have met with determined opposition, 
and the end is not yet in sight. But the struggle has called 
forth a notable declaration from an eminent Protestant theo- 
logian, Karl Barth, which disclaims any duty for Christianity 
save that of bringing all men to Christ, and vindicates, in the 
most forcible terms, the freedom of the Gospel. This is wel- 
come support for the Catholic doctrine of the relations be- 
tween Church and State, so finely upheld by the German 
Bishops. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE LATE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE. 


HE death of the Right Rev. Dom H. John Chapman, O.S.B., 

Abbot of Downside, will be felt as a great loss, not only by 
the monks of his abbey and order, to whom we offer our respect- 
ful sympathy, but by a large body of the faithful, in this country 
and out of it, and by a wide circle of scholars, more especially 
those who are interested in the New Testament and Patrology. 
After obtaining a first class in ‘‘Greats’’ from Christ Church at 
Oxford, he became an Anglican deacon at the age of twenty-three, 
but was received into the Church two years later, in 1890. He 
was professed as a Benedictine monk at Maredsous in 1893, and 
was Prior of Erdington 1906—1912. Already then he was re- 
cognized as one of our leading scholars, a hard worker with a 
powerful memory and brilliant abilities ; he combined a wonderful 
originality with an accurate knowledge of the evidence; indeed, 
one may say that it was usually his complete and conscientious 
mastery of the relevant facts that led him to novel yet compelling 
conclusions. 

His long sojourn at Erdington was brought to an end in 1912, 
when he was appointed superior for a while of the convert com- 
munity in Caldey Island. Shortly afterwards he became a military 
chaplain in the War, an office in which his linguistic gifts enabled 
him to do valuable work among interned soldiers of many 
nationalities in Switzerland. After the war he joined the Down- 
side community along with his friend Dom Bede Camm, and 
continued his work on the Latin Vulgate, having been appointed 
to the Benedictine Commission for the revision of the text. He had 
already published in 1908 his ‘‘Notes on the Early History of the 
Vulgate Gospels,’’ and he wrote much else on the subject in the 
Revue Bénédictine and elsewhere. It was as well for the Catho- 
lic world that it should have a Benedictine abbot competent to dis- 
charge the function of advocatus diaboli in regard of the rather 
curious principles of textual criticism which have governed the 
final selection of the text, and we shall miss his friendly if some- 
what drastic criticism as the work proceeds. He was not without 
some relish for the role of enfant terrible, as the Universe has put 
it, ‘‘with the added terror of a first-class brain.’’ 

Perhaps his most brilliant work is ‘‘John the Presbyter,’’ pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press in 1911, which shortly but effectively 
did more than all else to kill the myth of the ‘‘two Johns’’—not 
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that the myth is quite dead even now. His study of ‘‘St. Benedict 
and the Sixth Century’? showed him well versed in a period 
rather later than one had expected, and in the origins of his own 
order. His answer to Bishop Gore’s ‘‘Roman Catholic Claims’’ 
remains a masterpiece of controversy.’ It is impossible to speak 
of his many articles in the Journal of Theological Studies, the 
Dublin Review and elsewhere, which never fell below his high 
standard of literary scholarship. Nor indeed is it easy to give 
any idea of his wide culture and information, for example, of 
his sound knowledge of music, to which Downside Abbey is 
largely indebted, we believe, for the excellence of its organ. 

Recalled from Rome to be Prior at Downside, after some years 
he became abbot in 1929, and even in the short time that has 
elapsed it is evident that he has contributed much to the progress 
and great traditions of the abbey. He was eager to maintain and 
advance the ancient learning of the order ; of this the Downside Re- 
view is to-day a proof and monument. The purchase of a new 
house in Sussex speaks for itself of his care for the progress both 
of monastery and school. Of his own spiritual life and of his soli- 
citude for the religious life of his community it is not for us to 
speak, but his zeal and earnestness in these matters were well 
known, and he was widely venerated as a spiritual counsellor out- 
side his own house and order. 

There was also nothing narrow about him; his immediate con- 
cern was with his own, but this was founded upon a profound 
(and true) conviction that they had a great work to do for the 
Church of God, and he desired above all things that such a work 
should be done. In this regard it may be enough to point to the 
ready help which he gave, when able, to the Cambridge Summer 
School, and to the very successful meeting of the Conference of 
Higher Studies held at Downside last year. It was only after 
assembling that we realized that the school was after all in full 
swing and that many of the servants were out of action, diffi- 
culties which would fully have justified a cancelling of the original 
arrangement. 

A full memoir will doubtless be published when time permits. 
Though the Father Abbot’s work is over, the fruit of his labours 


will in many ways endure. May he rest in peace! 
C.L. 


1“*His reply to Bishop Gore’s ‘Roman Catholic Claims’ was not by any 
means his own best claim to recognition, and is by this time practically for- 
gotten’? (The Church Times, November roth). So much depends on the point 


of view !—Eb. 
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THE EDUCATED MAN IN THE DAYS OF ST. THOMAS AND DANTE, 


O-DAY there are probably many who will acknowledge that 

the education of a scholar in the thirteenth century served to 
develop the powers and discipline the intellect as satisfactorily 
as any forms that have since been devised. Fewer will be pre- 
pared to allow that in its scope, its symmetry, and its bearing upon 
the ultimate purpose of life, it was equal, if not superior to them. 
In scope it made demands on the industry, the mental grip and the 
imagination of the learner, thus balancing the conflicting ten- 
dencies of dilettante and utilitarian study. In the subjects of the 
‘*Trivium,’’ Grammar, Dialectic, and Rhetoric, there was the 
foundation of culture; material for the exercise of the mind, 
method in accordance with the laws of thought, and training in the 
communication and development of ideas. The further subjects 
of the ‘‘Quadrivium,’’ comprising the range of ‘‘exact’’ know- 
ledge in the Middle Ages, was a four-square structure of sys- 
tematized erudition, i.e., Science. Thus equipped the student 
held the freedom of the world of scholarship. He had command of 
a body of knowledge which had not yet undergone any process of 
spurious simplification or of re-statement. To the intellectual great- 
ness of the heritage bequeathed by the thirteenth century St. 
Thomas was a principal contributor and Dante an illuminating 
commentator. 

When St. Thomas was born there were but two ways of life 
open to the scion of a noble house, the profession of arms and 
the Church. In accordance with pious custom Lando, Count of 
Aquin and Theodora, his wife, designed for their younger son, 
Thomas, the consecrated life, with perhaps the Abbacy of Monte 
Cassino in the dim future. The Counts of Aquin had been pro- 
tectors of the Abbey through many stormy years; twice it had 
been raided by Scandinavian and Saracen invaders, and its third 
destruction took place while the young Thomas was a novice within 
its walls. This time the assailants were the troops of the Emperor 
Frederic II in one of his perpetual quarrels with the Papacy. As 
a small boy Thomas had been sent to the monastery, almost within 
sight of his father’s castle, for education and training ; but with the 
scattering of the monks in the imperial foray, he was taken home. 

Next he is heard of at a religious house in Naples; and in 
a School founded by the Emperor, who always proclaimed him- 
self a patron of learning, the Seven Liberal Arts were studied and 
Dominican and Franciscan Friars taught Theology. While there 
and still in his ’teens, St. Thomas became a Dominican and 
was serving his noviciate when the Master General removed him 
to Rome. At the great convent of St. Sabina a large body of 
friars, novices and students resided. Presently he was placed under 
the care of St. Albertus Magnus, who taught at the Cathedral 
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Church of Cologne; and to this period of his life belongs the 
episode so often quoted of his Master’s prophecy. The epithet 
applied to him by his companions, and accepted as appropriate 
we are told by his teachers, was transformed on the lips of 
authority. ‘‘Dumb Ox, yes; but one whose lowing will yet re- 
sound throughout the world.’’ 

In Paris there was the House of St. Jacques, founded by St. 
Dominic himself and described in a Brief of Pope Honorius as 
for ‘‘the Brethren of the Order of Preachers studying the Sacred 
Page in Paris.’’ There we next find St. Thomas, who had accom- 
panied the great Albertus appointed to a Chair of Theology at 
the University. The University was at the moment a newly in- 
corporated body with distinguished teachers. One such was the 
English John of St. Giles, who had lately entered the Dominican 
Order. His students clamorously insisted that he should continue 
to lecture at the University, which was granted by the Domini- 
can authorities. Thus had begun the connexion of the Preaching 
friars with the University, and there as at Cologne St. Thomas 
continued to sit at the feet of St. Albert. 

The fortunate, indeed pampered learner of to-day, with his care- 
fully graded books, easy stages, equipment of apparatus, tools, 
and ‘‘furniture’’ has an environment which contrasts greatly with 
that of St. Thomas and his generation. Few books, and those 
hardly portable, supplemented good memories and eager attention 
undistracted by trivial interruptions. The condensed extracts from 
the Fathers, such as the Sentences of Peter Lombard, formed no 
barren field of study in the hands of a Paris Master. Taking a 
Section and reading it out, he would proceed to discuss it; to 
enlarge and amplify; to explain and recast; presently to sum- 
marize glosses and explanations. He would be addressing a 
class—not of silent, apparently attentive but perhaps bored 
listeners—but of alert, eager, questioning students. Not ‘‘heck- 
lers’’ wishing to discomfit the teacher, but hearers wanting to 
know, and seeking to adjust or reconcile, there and then, the 
new piece of knowledge or the fresh presentment with what they 
already possessed. The methods of oral teaching not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged the practice of debate, in literary history 
the precursor of dialogue ; from which probably evolved the cate- 
chetical form of question and answer. The learner, who wanted 
to know, asked ; the instructor answered as well as he could. The 
travesties of the method, apparent in old educational books, show 
the questions always pertinent, definite, and inviting a complete 
structure of information, or massive chunks of knowledge in- 
quiringly put, to which the answer is a bland ‘‘Yes,”’ or ‘‘No.’’ 

Taking a brief retrospect we recognize that in the interval be- 
tween Charlemagne’s schoolmaster Alcuin (800) and Anselm, the 
‘‘first Scholastic,’’ the educators of Europe were the monks. But 
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with the awakening of the twelfth century learning stepped out of 
the cloister. From the Cathedral Schools grew the Studia 
Generalia; and through them arose the Universities. That of 
Paris was, when St. Albert taught there, a great corporation with 
an episcopal chancellor, a constitution and statutes. It had, too, 
an established procedure for passing through the stages of pupil 
to that of master. After certain courses and tests the student 
became bachelor ; after further ones might win his licentiate ; after 
yet further receive the stamp of Master, carrying with it the right 
to teach. And in those times, still believed by some to have been 
benighted, no one might announce himself a Teacher or open a 
School unless he could show some credentials of competence. 

The three separate Faculties of Paris were Arts, Law and 
Theology ; and the Seven Liberal Arts comprised much more solid 
study than is sometimes realized. For instance the Arithmetic of 
the medieval curriculum had none of those aids which show— 
or veil—its truths to the modern learner. There were no Arabic 
figures, no multiplication table, no decimal numeration and cor- 
responding notation or ‘‘device of place,’’ which to-day combine 
to make its study suitable (as said the admirable Cocker) ‘‘to the 
meanest capacity.’’ To the men of the thirteenth century Arithmetic 
was a science rather than an art; a discipline of the mind, not a 
mastery of technique. To the properties of numbers, their rela- 
tion, their orders, of the Greeks, the Christian scholars, impressed 
by the Jewish conception of number, had attached mystical signi- 
fications. The treatises of Boéthius and Cassiodorus were still 
studied as they had been by Bede and Alcuin. Through the Moor- 
ish Universities at Cordoba and Granada, the Arabic symbols and 
the amazing Hindu discovery, the ‘‘device of place’’ had been 
brought into Europe a century before St. Thomas lived. And while 
he was still a child a countryman of his, one Leonardo of Pisa, 
had the honour of describing to the Emperor Frederic, the neat 
Arabic-Hindu method. But for three centuries yet the ‘‘figures 
newe’’ were to be regarded as uncanny and the method as belong- 
ing to magic, though Bl. Jordanus of Saxony, fourth General of 
the Dominicans, was said to have used them in his treatises. 

The Geography of Dante in his ‘‘Vision’’—very faulty of course, 
is accompanied by singularly correct Astronomy, with the one 
interchange of the positions of the sun and the earth. Those who 
patiently follow Dr. Wicksteed and Professor Okey, or Dr. Gard- 
ner through the time-measurement and the celestial phenomena 
during the climb of Virgii and Dante up to the Mount of Pur- 
gatory will acknowledge the careful and accurate calculations, by 
which are given correctly, dawn or darkness, starshine or daylight 
during the ascent. 

When St. Thomas was reading for bachelor under St. Albert 
at Paris, the Logic of the ‘‘Trivium’’ included not only simple 
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reasoning but also some mathematics, some physics, and some 
philosophy. And the Rhetoric involved, not only eloquent appeal, 
but the mastery of clear, convincing statement in balanced lan- 
guage and forcible presentation. 

So that it may be allowed that some features in medieval educa- 
tion show that the gains of the modern world have some counter- 
balancing losses. In the development of knowledge there are so 
many branches that hardly more than a section of the vast field can 
be mastered by an individual scholar. The burden of the past, 
even without the researches of archeology, is a massive and in- 
creasing weight. The presentation of history becomes ever more 
minute, departmental; not only are the wide view and the broad 
grasp difficult to attain, but the relation of one phase or one current 
to another is all to seek. 

In its symmetry, too, the balance is not in favour of modern as 
compared with medieval scholarship. Not only was the sense 
of relation, proportion, value more cultivated, but also there was 
recognized the one-ness of knowledge. However much we regard 
the over-emphasis on analogy and correspondences as serious 
flaws, they were hardly more dishonouring than some of our own 
accepted characteristics. Among such are the illiterate mathe- 
matician ; the blank mind of the student of physical science as to 
anything other than concrete ; the illogical fluency of the linguist ; 
and the invincible complacency of the classicist who scorns to count 
or to reason. There may be set off against these that the medie- 
val scholars knew no geography; were quite uncritical (shocking 
fault!) in history; over valued tradition; accepted most curious 
notions as to fauna and flora; and, indeed, moralized where in- 
struction failed. Granted. But if the end of education is to 
furnish the mind, to develop the reason and to discipline the in- 
tellect, in accordance with the ultimate purpose of life, then the 
medieval system was adequate. We are too apt to dissociate, 
to separate different aspects instead of combining them; and in 
the fatal endeavour to simplify the subject rather than to stimulate 
the learner, we seek to shut off as irrelevant the things that 
‘belong together’’; as though knowledge consisted in collections 
of not only unrelated but almost mutually exclusive details. 

The three steps of attainment—information, knowledge, wis- 
dom—are still as they were in medieval and ancient times, the 
Way of ascent to the ultimate purpose of life. And though the 
many may seek to acquire learning for the sake of some lesser 
gain than the enrichment of life, all who care will hope and strive 
that not every subject shall be staled and cheapened by being 
proved marketable, or divested of every spiritualizing element. 


S. CUNNINGTON. 
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THE CHURCH AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


ECAUSE the Church cannot compromise on principle nor 

tolerate denial of the truth, she is always being attacked by 
extremists who repudiate a fixed moral standard or can only take 
one-sided views. And her moral theologies are a happy hunting- 
ground for such slanderers, ever since Pascal set the evil example 
of perverting the meaning of texts by imperfect quotations. For 
instance, we have several times had occasion to vindicate Catho- 
lic teaching against a charge of inhumanity, based upon certain 
passages in the late Father Joseph Rickaby’s ‘‘Moral Philosophy,” 
in chapter v, ‘‘Of Rights.’’ The better to illustrate the nature of 
personal rights, the author therein interpolated a section on the 
**Rights’’ of Animals, in which by way of counteracting what he 
considered a prevalent wave of irrational sentiment regarding the 
brute creation, he spoke, as he later acknowledged, rather harshly 
about the consideration due to it. The book first appeared in 1890 
and for forty years these expressions have from time to time been 
quoted out of their context as indicating the real teaching of the 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi. Some correspondence on the 
subject took place in The Tablet during the first half of 1930 and, 
realizing that his language, although intelligible to philosophers, 
was liable to be misunderstood, the venerable author re-wrote 
the section with a view to removing all possible objections on that 
score. This thorough ‘‘retractatio’’ replaces the original passages 
in the edition of the ‘‘Moral Philosophy’? now on sale, but, 
as the old editions are, of course, still in the hands of the public, 
it may be well to print here, for the benefit of those who have not 
seen the new, the section as finally emended. 


Section II.—Of the “Rights” of Animals. 


1. What follows must be read carefully, in the light of the 
previous Sections, §§: 1, 2, 7. We are in the domain of 
Moral Philosophy, which is a strict Science, not a department 
of Sentiment. Sentiment has its place, not to be neglected, 
but its place is not here. Dumb animals then, not having 
understanding nor reflex consciousness, nor any power of 
abstraction, and therefore not being persons, cannot have 
rights, strictly so-called. They do not exist for themselves, 
they are not autocentric but heterocentric, they are chattels 
of ours, existing for us, so far as we can command them and 
find proper use for them. 

2. From this it nowise follows that we may do anything we 
like with dumb animals. In none of his dealing with creatures 
lower than himself, least of all with sentient creatures, is it 
lawful for man to be irrational, wanton, cruel. That would 
be a sin against his rational nature and the rights of their 
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Creator. We must not deal angrily nor impatiently with them. 
It is a miserable way of showing off human pre-eminence, to 
torture poor brutes in malevolent glee at their pain and help- 
lessness. Such wanton cruelty is especially deplorable, be- 
cause it disposes the perpetrators to be cruel also to men. 
As St. Thomas says (1a 22, q. 102, art. 6, ad 8): 

“Because the passion of pity arises from the afflictions of 
others, and it happens even to brute animals to feel pain, the 
affection of pity may arise in man even about the afflictions 
of animals. Obviously, whoever is practised in the affection 
of pity towards animals, is thereby more disposed to the 
affection of pity towards men: whence it is said in Proverbs 
xii. 10: ‘The just regardeth the lives of his beasts, but the 
bowels of the wicked are cruel.’ And therefore the Lord, 
seeing the Jewish people to be cruel, that He might reclaim 
them to pity, wished to train them to pity even towards brute 
beasts, forbidding certain things to be done to animals which 
seem to touch upon cruelty. And therefore He forbade them 
to seethe the kid in the mother’s milk (Deut. xiv. 21), or to 
muzzle the treading ox (Deut. xxv. 4), or to kill the old bird 
with the young (Deut. xxii. 6, 7).’’ 

3. It is wanton cruelty to cause an animal pain just for 
sport. This is unworthy of man, and a wicked mis-use of what 
God has given him for a good purpose, besides making him, 
as St. Thomas says, the less regardful of human rights. On 
the other hand, we cannot condemn as morally wrong all 
practice of sports which cause pain to animals, where the 
pain is not the sport itself, but an incidental concomitant of 
it. Furthermore, in all that conduces to the sustenance of 
man we may cause animals pain, though it should be as little 
as possible; so also in the pursuit of science. We are jus- 
tified in using them for our need and convenience, though 
never for our wantonness. 

4. Animals then, having, strictly speaking, no rights as 
has been shown, we have no duties of strict justice in their re- 
gard. Nor again of fidelity, for they are incapable of accepting 
a promise. The question arises—Have we duties of charity, in 
the theological sense, towards animals? Charity is an ex- 
tension of the love of ourselves to beings like ourselves, in view 
of our common nature and our common destiny to happiness 
in God (c. iv., nn. 1, 2, p. 239). Our nature is not common 
to dumb animals, but immeasurably above them, higher indeed 
above them than the angels are above us. Man alone speaks 
in articulate language, man alone hopes to contemplate for 
ever, if not, in the natural order, the Face of his Father in 
Heaven, at least the reflected brightness of that Divine Face 
(Ethics, c. ii., s. iv., nn. 3, 4). We have then no duties of 
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charity in this strict theological sense to the lower animals. 
But for the reasons given above we are bound to be kind to 
them. 

5- Altogether it will be found that a sedulous observance 
of the rights and claims of other men, a mastery over one’s 
own passions, and a reverence for the Creator, give the best 
assurance of a wise and humane treatment of the lower 
animals. But to preach kindness to them as a primary obli- 
gation, and capital point of amendment in the conversion of a 
sinner, is to treat the symptom and leave unchecked the in- 
ward malady. 

Reading.—St. Thos., 2a 2, q. 25, art. 3. 


Carefully phrased though they are, these passages will not 
satisfy those who consider men and animals to differ only in de- 
gree, nor those whose affection for animals is unbalanced. Yet, 
rightly understood, they unite sound ethics with a real regard for 
those sentient beings, so much at our mercy, which, to our shame, 
through want of thought, want of feeling, want of the true spirit 
of Christianity, are so often so shockingly maltreated. Father 
Rickaby, dealing only with principles, leaves us to apply them to 
the question of ‘‘blood-sports.’’ There is no doubt that he would 
stigmatize many of such sports as wanton cruelty, and Catholics 
should be foremost in all organizations for the prevention of 
cruelty. In the C.T.S. pamphlet ‘‘Kindness to Animals’’ may 
be read the views of the Saints and Rulers of the Church which 
express her true mind. The mystery of blameless animal suffer- 
ing shows that the world is a fallen one—not God’s original design. 

“Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan: 
In beasts, ’tis merely piteous.”’ 
Yet we are bound to hold that somehow it is good for them to 
have lived : the God of Justice and Mercy must see to that. 
j.K. 





EDITORIAL NOTB 


To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
THE CRIME AND FOLLY OF WAR 


War has presented historically, and still presents, the major 
catastrophe in human relations. In its modern forms it challenges 
the very continuance of organized society. It is no longer fought 
by selected champions but engages the energies of whole peoples. 
Its stage is no longer some remote and confined battlefield but the 
whole area of the combatant nations. It is fought in three dimen- 
sions and with weapons which, like Satan’s dart, seize us with 
“‘strange terrors, pangs unfelt before.’’ The consequences of 
modern wars, we have now learned, threaten an integrated world 
with the complete dissolution of the foundations upon which or- 
ganized and expanding life must rest. Whether history is en- 
couraging or discouraging, we cannot contemplate the World 
War, and the world which has resulted from it, without realizing 
that no spirit can be too bold which refuses to accept war as a 
constantly recurring menace and that no experiment can be too 
rash, however much the books on international law and history 
may creak on their shelves, if its intention is to rescue the race 
from this threat of destruction. The time has come for somebody 
to be ‘‘a fool in Christ’’ if necessary. NewrTon D. Baker in 
Foreign Affairs, October, 1933. 


THE MISSAL IN ENGLISH 


Surely we ought to try to convey, by our translations, something 
of the grandeur of our heirloom. Is this possible? I fear, not 
altogether. Take the prayer: ‘‘Mundet et muniat nos, quesumus, 
Domine, divini sacramenti munus oblatum.’’ Who can worthily 
translate even that much? Of course we can write: ‘‘May the gift 
of the divine Sacrament that we have offered, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, cleanse and protect us’’—but what is that for a sentence! 
In the Latin, there is the initial booming of the mu’s softened 
down into the quiet u’s of quesumus, abruptly illuminated by no 
less than four sharp i’s, and then resumed in munus oblatum. This 
is to me as gorgeous as a clump of deep purple iris, then a tuft 
of daffodils, and then again the iris melting down to violets. 
Call that sentimental, anyone who likes to do so! I don’t mind. 
It is the splendour of the Missal itself that suggests it. But I 
give up all hope of translating it properly. ‘‘Purify and protect 
us’’ is better than ‘‘purify and defend us’’; but how trivial are 
the syllables of ‘‘purify,’’ compared with those of “‘mundet’’! 
(You can’t say ‘“‘purge’’.) ‘‘Grant that the Gift, O Lord, that we 
have offered (given)’’ is not a bad beginning: it is longer than 
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the Latin, but English cannot but be that. It has a touch of 
alliteration, and a rhythm, and is accurate. C. C. MARTINDALE, 
S.J., in Orate Fratres, October 4, 1933- 


A MODERN GNOSTIC AND ANGLICAN BISHOP 


The dislike which Dr. Barnes and those who think with him 
have to incarnational religion is really rooted not in science but 
in an extravagant form of philosophical idealism, which refuses 
to admit the dignity of matter and its capacity for becoming, in the 
Christian sacraments, the vehicle of the Divine. In this their 
attitude resembles that of the ‘‘Christian Science’’ which has its 
Mother Church in Boston, Mass.; and indeed the volume under 
review—[ ‘‘Scientific Theory and Religion’’]|—bears a more than 
superficial likeness to ‘‘Science and Health.’’ Both set out from 
the assertion that a new and all-important principle has been 
discovered, which necessitates a transformation of Historical 
Christianity; and both call this principle ‘‘Science.’’ In both 
cases, on a closer examination the principle turns out to be not 
science at all, but a false philosophy: both Mrs. Eddy and Dr. 
Barnes are in the tradition of the Gnostics and the Manichees. 
Proressor E. T. Wuittaker, in The Dublin Review, October, 


1933- 


A CONSTITUTIONAL ABNORMALITY 


As for Labour, its emergence as a Party is to be explained or 
practical rather than on politico-philosophical grounds. It does 
not, in its essence, offer a political idea as do Conservatism and 
Liberalism. Indeed, many of us believe that Labour’s legitimate 
aims would henceforth be best attained by both Conservatism and 
Liberalism throwing open their doors and their highest positions 
of honour and power to the working classes, without having a 
separate Third Party. We cannot, however, blame ‘‘Labour,”’ 
as it is called, for creating its own political machine. The Con- 
servative land-owners on the one hand and the Liberal capitalists 
and bourgeoisie on the other were far too slow in giving to the 
toiling and wage-earning class a voice in the government of the 
country and a fair share of life’s good things. No wonder, then, 
that the masses became impatient and decided to accelerate their 
political and economic emancipation with their own forces and 
their own leaders. THE Epitor in The Tablet, November 11, 1933. 


SALVATION FROM THE LAND 


It is often urged that the rural life is dull. It is not nearly so 
dull and retrogressive as life on the ‘‘dole’’ or on “‘relief.’’ There 
is only one real reason why country life is dull. It is the depopu- 
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lation of the country-side that has made it so. Are the benefits 
received under the Means Test particularly attractive? And is 
the recipient’s attachment to these so strong that it cannot be 
broken? A far more cogent criticism is that you cannot make 
farmers or small-holders from townsmen. We heard little of 
this when, a few short years ago, members of the workless were 
invited to emigrate to ‘‘the great open spaces of the Empire.’’ Was 
it because the type of farming there needed so little skill, or was 
it that England had no further use for these men, many of whom 
had fought and bled for her, and she was anxious to bid them 
farewell? The experiment was not the success which its sponsors 
had hoped for, chiefly because men were sent abroad with little 
or no preparatory training. We are now concerned with emi- 
gration from our congested cities and towns to ‘‘the great open 
spaces’’ of our English country-side. This is a vastly different 
proposition from reluctant emigration overseas. Our first step 
should be the settlement in this country of those who may be 
deemed competent for this purpose. The second must of necessity 
be the training of those who, though willing, lack the necessary 
skill. THE ARCHBISHOP OF LIVERPOOL at Manchester: reported in 


The Tablet, November 11, 1933. 


THE EVIL IN JAZZ 


Syncopation in music is as old as the hills. It is a device or trick 
used by almost every composer at some time or other to produce 
a special effect, just as the literary man might use such devices 
as hyperbole, euphuism, simile, feminine rhyme, anacrusis, etc., 
etc. To take any of these rhetorica' or rhythmic tricks, employ 
them ad nauseam, and then claim the result as a new school of 
literature would be silly to the point of lunacy. But that is 
exactly what the jazz-merchants have done with syncopation. And 
their partisans do claim the result as a new school of music. In 
so far as their ‘‘syncopation’’ is used as it never was used before, 
they have created something just as new and just as grotesque 
as though a writer were to italicize every alternate adjective, every 
second adverb and every third preposition, and claim the bizarre 
result as the new (shall we say ‘‘Italian’’?) school of literature. 
The first essential in either art or literature is form and design. 
Beauty of form postulates balance and proportion. Over-indul- 
gence in any literary or artistic device destroys that proportion. 
Sm Ricuarp Terry in The Universe, November 10, 1933- 











REVIEWS 


1—THE TRANSLATIONS OF SS. PETER 
AND PAUL’ 


I T would be quite unreasonable to ask of any scholar engaged 
in historical or antiquarian research that he should never alter 
his mind. New evidence may be discovered, outside criticism or 
further reflection may impair the force of arguments formerly 
relied on; and one has much more respect for the student who 
frankly owns to a change of view than for the man who sticks to 
an opinion through thick and thin simply because he has formerly 
committed himself. What one does, however, rather expect of a 
writer who has published a big book expounding a particular 
theory, is that if he abandons that theory and adopts another com- 
pletely at variance with it, he will say something about his change 
of attitude. In the year 1900 Mgr. Barnes sent to the press a 
handsomely illustrated volume of 400 pages called ‘‘St. Peter in 
Rome,’’ a large section of which was written to prove that the 
bodies of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul were taken ad Cata- 
cumbas on the Appian way in the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus 
(A.D. 258) and remained there until the year 306, when they were 
retranslated and interred in the basilicas in which they still re- 
pose. Three full-page engravings of frescoes formerly in the 
atrium of St. Peter’s were given in illustration of part of the 
evidence relied on, and Mgr. Barnes propounded his conclusion 
with full confidence. ‘‘Here,’’ he wrote (i.e., in the small sepul- 
chral chamber adjacent to the Platonia), ‘‘hidden under the floor 
of a crypt that was itself walled up and inaccessible, unvisited 
and unhonoured save by a faithful few, the bodies of the two 
great apostles lay all through the terrible years which closed the 
third century and began the fourth.’’ But now, in the volume be- 
fore us, which is entitled ‘‘The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul,’’ and which goes over a good deal of the ground covered in 
the previous work, sometimes in the same words, an entirely 
different view is propounded regarding the translations. Why, 
one is tempted to ask, is no reference made to the author’s change 
of attitude? Mgr. Barnes at present holds that St. Peter, just be- 
fore his martyrdom, lived near the spot where the Platonia was 
constructed, that the bodies of the Apostles were conveyed to the 
same locality immediately after their death, but that after an in- 
terval of eighteen months or so, they were brought back for 


1 The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. By Mgr. A. S. Barnes. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xii, 184. Price, 7s. 6d. 1933. 
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permanent burial—St. Paul to the Ostian way, St. Peter to the 
Vatican. We have no wish to contest the possibility of this last 
solution. It may have been so; our data are vague and contra- 
dictory. We only wonder how Mgr. Barnes can be so positive, 
and how long he is likely to remain of the same opinion, We 
hope it is not unkind to suggest that his speculations about his- 
torical matters, about the forgeries in Archbishop Parker’s 
register, for example, or about James de la Cloche, have not al- 
ways been triumphantly vindicated. 

Our author bases his present conviction upon what he describes 
in the Preface as ‘‘two entirely new pieces of evidence’; we 
should prefer to say two more or less new conjectures. The first 
relates to some small fragments with Damasian lettering which 
he holds must once have formed part of the famous inscription 
Hic habitasse, etc. A discussion of the point in detail would be 
impossible within our limits. Several difficulties stand in the 
way, apart from the introduction of a headline, for which there is 
no shred of evidence. Suffice it to say that Mgr. Barnes’s theory 
requires that the word nomina, though it stands at the beginning 
of a not exceptionally long line, was represented only by the let- 
ters NoIA. We have a considerable number of the Pope’s inscrip- 
tions in their original form, some perfect, some fragmentary. 
Can Mgr. Barnes point to any example of a suppression or con- 
traction of n’s and m’s on this scale, especially at the beginning 
of a line? The other discovery is that in the transcription of the 
‘‘Depositio Martyrum,’’ by Valentinus, this scribe added notes 
between the two columns in which the list was arranged, and that 
mistakes were subsequently made by assigning to the left-hand 
column a note which had been intended to apply to the parallel 
entry on the right. This suggestion, which seems to have been 
originally made by Dom Quentin, is, no doubt, a possibility, but 
how can it conceivably be called ‘‘an entirely new piece of evi- 
dence’? It is pure conjecture. Further, one may suggest that 
Mgr. Barnes, in dealing with this matter, would have done well 
to consult the commentary of Pére Delehaye upon the text of the 
‘‘Hieronymianum’’ as revised by Dom Quentin. This commentary 
forms the substance of the latest volume of the ‘‘Acta Sancto- 
rum,’’ published in 1931. There are, we fancy, several statements 
in this section, pp. 117—131, of Mgr. Barnes’s book which Dom 
Quentin and Pére Delehaye would not endorse. To point to two 
minor matters, they would certainly not agree that VIII Kal. 
Mart. was the 23 February, or that the ‘‘Berne MS of the Hierony- 
mian Martyrology’’ (p. 124), dated from the fifth century. An- 
other point which strikes us is the statement made on p. 160 
that ‘‘when the Pope says Mass at the High Altar (of St. Peter’s) 
the chalice is as nearly as may be over the Apostle’s head.’’ But 
in his former volume, Mgr. Barnes told us very definitely that 
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‘the heads of St. Peter and Paul were at the Lateran, that they 
were conveyed there some time about the eighth or ninth century, 
and were found in 1227 built up in the cavity of a wall: Is this 
view also given up, or are we to suppose that St. Peter within 
two years of his martyrdom was interred in his permanent resting 
place without his head, or else that, in the face of St. Gregory’s 
pronouncement about the inviolability of the bodies of the martyrs 
in Rome, the head was removed before Constantine encased the 
tomb in bronze? Which is it to be? Mgr. Barnes has un- 
doubtedly devoted much time and thought to the subjects about 
which his book treats. Our protest is directed against his pro- 
pensity to present as demonstrated facts, speculations which, at 
best, can only be regarded as more or less plausible hypotheses. 
H.T. 


2—CAVALIER AND RECUSANT'* 


HIS is a quite excellent book; one of the sort that makes 

history live. More than any other book that we can think 
of it brings home to us the life of English Catholic gentlefolk 
under the penal laws. And the reason is not far to seek. It is not 
that William Blundell suffered more from the penal laws than did 
many scores of other Catholic laymen: men like Sir John South- 
worth, or John Townley, for instance, his fellow-Lancastrians : 
or Francis Tregian, the Cornish squire, or Thomas Pound of Bel- 
mont—these last two between them spent nearly sixty years in 
prison. But while they, unfortunately, left little or no corres- 
pondence, Blundell was a good letter-writer; had a wide circle 
of friends to write to; and when he wrote, opened his soul to 
them—a big, blunt, brave soul that, while not forgetful of his 
fellow-men, put religion in the first place and admitted no com- 
promise where God’s interests were at stake. Moreover, he kept 
copies of his letters and those he received ; which copies have, by 
good luck, been preserved ; and it is to these we are indebted for 
the contents of this book. 

Here you may learn much of the domestic life of a Catholic 
family impoverished by persecution. Something, too, of Catho- 
lic education in England and in the Catholic schools and convents 
‘fon the Christian side of the sea’’: St. Omers—or ‘‘Flamsteed’”’ 
as our Cavalier prefers to call it : (for the old man loved mystery, 
and many of his letters are ‘‘very dark, as being writ in times of 
danger’’)—and La Fléche, where, naturally, ‘‘French is spoken 
with commendable purity’’; and the Poor Clares of Rouen and 
Gravelines, in which two convents no fewer than five of his 


daughters were professed religious. 


‘1 Cavalier: Letters of William Blundell to his Friends, 1620—1698. Edited 
by Margaret Blundell. London: Longmans. Pp. ix. 328. Price, ros. 6d. 1933. 
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Not the least pleasing feature in the good squire’s character, 
and one of special interest in these days of declining birthrate, is 
the pride’ with which he surveys his large family. Himself the 
eldest of a family of thirteen, he was father of fourteen sons and 
daughters; and his eldest son had again thirteen. Truly a pro- 
lific race! By the way, a short genealogical table would have been 
a useful accompaniment to these pages. 

Miss Margaret Blundell’s book consists mostly, of course, of 
the letters themselves. Her own part has been to present them 
in their proper setting. This she has done with admirable taste— 
just enough commentary to make the letters intelligible and fill 
up the interstices between them. 

One complaint. The index, so necessary in a book like this, is 
scarcely sufficient. Indeed, a large portion of the list of Blundell’s 
addressees—from H onwards—seems to have dropped out bodily. 
Otherwise, an admirable piece of work. 

C.A.N. 


g3—THE BLAMELESS YEARS’ 


HE French Church has made ample amends for the scandal 

of Renan and Loisy. Their attacks on the Godhead of 
Christ, supported by much misplaced learning, remain fruitless 
and ineffective, whilst to the defence of that great fundamental 
truth an ever-growing series of French authors have devoted 
works of first-class ability, based on equal or greater erudition. 
How many names spring readily to the mind—Fouard, Fillion, 
Didon, Le Camus, Veuillot, Tissot, Lagrange, de Grandmaison, 
Lebreton—to mention but a few—all coupled with different studies 
of Our Saviour’s career, illuminating, convincing, devout. And 
the series goes on: stimulated, no doubt, by the spirit of the Holy 
Year. Here we have several new and substantial volumes from 
France, on the same inexhaustible theme. First of all, a large, 
sumptuously got-up work by that veteran and prolific author, 
Abbé Felix Klein, whose ‘‘Christ and His Apostles’’ is still fresh 
in our minds, and who has several other biblical studies to his 
credit, traces with appropriate moral and doctrinal reflexions, the 
course of that gracious Life with all its words and actions. Apart 
from the fresh and vigorous narrative, beneath the eloquence of 
which lies deep acquaintance with the relative literature, the 


1(1) La Vie Humaine et Divine de Jésus Christ, notre Seigneur. By Abbé 
Felix Klein. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Large Quarto, with 400 illustrations. 
Pp. 500. Price, 120.00 fr. (2) Jésus Christ: sa Vie, sa Doctrine, son CEuvre. 
By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. 2 Vols. Pp. vii, 595, 594- Price, 
80.00 fr. (3) Jesus Christ: his Life, his Teaching, his Work. By Auguste 
Reatz. Translated by Mary Sands. London: Sands & Co. Pp. xii, 375. 
Price, 10s. 6d. n. (4) The Life of Christ. By Vaughan Stock. London: 
Methuen. Illustrated. Pp. xx, 230. Price, 6s. n. 
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great charm of the book is in its overwhelming abundance of 
choice pictures, taken both from the old masters and from modern 
sketches and photographs, which serve to rouse the imagination 
and illuminate the narrative. This makes it a book apart which 
student and devout reader alike—not that those classes are mutu- 
ally exclusive—will cherish with enthusiasm. The notes are few 
and, placed at the end, do not interrupt the story, for, generally, 
difficulties are dealt with as they occur in the text. The venerable 
author is heartily to be congratulated on this, the latest and 
greatest, but we trust, not the last, work of his apostolic pen. 

Pére Ferdinand Prat is well known amongst us by his invalu- 
able commentary on St. Paul, which has been translated into Eng- 
lish. In essaying a study of Our Lord’s life and teaching he 
modestly disclaims any rivalry with the great scholars : neverthe- 
less his own treatise, addressed to those who have some knowledge 
of biblical matters and wish to acquire more, is thorough and 
exact enough to satisfy the advanced student. Although his object 
is not to examine and refute if necessary the works of the un- 
orthodox, but rather to place the phenomenon of Christ in its 
strict historical setting, yet his reading has been so immense and 
his observation so exact that they overflow into both text and 
notes. He excels in precise topographical and historical details, 
but his commentary is devoted to elucidating the text, to the ex- 
clusion of moral or devotional reflexions. All that one requires 
for a thorough understanding of the Gospels—their sources, the 
synoptic problem, the fourth Gospel, the harmony of events, the 
apparent contradictions—is expounded fully either in the text or 
in notes, or finally in a series of some two dozen short appendices 
at the end. The author would seem to have overlooked nothing 
that the intelligent reader might require. We hope that some 
publisher over here or in America will see that this very scholarly 
and complete life appears later on in English. 

Professor Auguste Reatz of Mainz, aims at doing exactly what 
Pére Prat disclaims, viz., to study the various problems arising 
out of the Incarnation and to refute the erroneous theories which 
have been drawn from its record in the Gospels. ‘‘I have been 
content to oppose to the Jesus of rationalist criticism the Jesus of 
critical research reconciled with faith’’—surely a most useful work 
which meets the current objections of the rationalist effectively. 
It is the absence of this spirit in Protestants that gave rise to the 
publication of Bishop Gore’s unhappy Biblical commentary which 
surrenders the Testament, Old and New, to the claims of un- 
believing critics. Professor Reatz has been able to combine re- 
cognition of all the tested and approved positions with the com- 
plete orthodoxy. We have not seen the original, but this trans- 
lation from the German, by Miss Mary Sands, revised and edited 
by Guy Brinkworth, S.J., with references to English books, reads 
quite smoothly and should be most helpful to students in acquir- 
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ing an insight into Christ’s continued working in His mystical 
Body. 

The Life of Christ, by Vaughan Stock, is merely a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels (A.V.), edited as if it were a modern book 
with chapter divisions, but no other interruption of the text. It 
is illustrated by eight woodcuts of considerable merit. The 
chronological arrangement is detailed in an appendix where we 
are told, without reason given, that sundry parts of the sacred 
text have been omitted. Considering that amongst these omis- 
sions is Matthew i, 1-25—the account of Christ’s genealogy and 
of His Virginal Conception—we are somewhat astonished at the 
freedom non-Catholic scripture editors allow themselves. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 

HE doctrine of Grace is the most fruitful of doctrines, yet most 

difficult to express in language intelligible to the ordinary, 
untheological mind. This is, however, attempted, and with won- 
derful success, in The Art of Living with God, by the Most 
Reverend John F. Busch, D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud (Washbourne 
& Bogan: 3s. 6d.). The author takes the Sacraments, the channels 
of Grace, and shows their significance in the working of the Holy 
Spirit; chapters are interspersed, applying the doctrine to special 
fields, Vocation, the Church, Culture, the World, etc. At the end 
is a long list of Questions on the Text, which suggest that the 
work is intended to be a school text-book, and excellently it would 
serve that purpose. But it provides good reading for all, being 
written in a familiar style which still detracts nothing from the 
greatness of the subject. 

There are some who find Abbot Vonier’s books not easy read- 
ing. The abbot is, first and foremost, a theologian, but also he has 
an originality that is all his own. We may at times find his argu- 
ment hard to follow, but continually there flashes out a brilliant 
light, that compels our attention. Reading the abbot’s works is like 
watching a revolving light in a dark night; in the midst of the 
darkness, there are sudden and complete illuminations. This is 
especially true of his last volume, Christianus (B.O. & W.: 5s.). 
In a series of eighteen chapters he studies the Christian from dif- 
ferent angles, the disciple, praying, rejoicing, working, the citizen, 
etc., hoping in the end to have drawn for us an ideal of the Chris- 
tian character. He succeeds, not, we might say, in drawing the 
character of a Christian man but in drawing the character of 
Christianity itself. And all the time, as we have said, we have 
received those flashes of light which have revealed whole vistas; 
we wonder sometimes whence they have come. For instance, 
when he speaks of Christianity as a living monument of Christ, and 
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describes it under that aspect; or when he develops the idea 
of prayer as a voice of the Mystical Body, more than that of 
any individual, we are made to see that greatness of Christianity 
in anew way. Or again, when he analyses the Acts of the Apostles 
as the Gospel of the Holy Ghost, while the writings of the Evan- 
gelists are the Gospel of the Incarnate Word, a whole flood of 
light breaks in upon us. Many other such passages could be 
pointed out in this book; by many it will be placed first among 
all that the abbot has so far written. 


BIBLICAL. 


That tried veteran in the study of Old Testament poetry, Pére 
Albert Condamin, S.J., has now published what may be regarded 
as his last word upon the subject of the strophic arrangement of 
Hebrew poems, Poémes de la Bible, avec une introduction sur la 
strophique hébraique (Beauchesne : 30.00 fr). His doctrine is first 
set forth in an introduction of fifty-eight pages, which includes a 
historical survey of views previously expressed upon the point; 
after the doctrine come numerous examples, first of all clear cases, 
and then of less obvious ones, such as might form real diffi- 
culties. Finally Pére Condamin produces some parallels out of 
his well-stocked store of Assyriological erudition. All these he has 
translated with his usual skill into beautiful French. Perhaps the 
most important point in his theory is to be found in the sixth 
chapter of the Introduction, wherein he insists on the ‘‘intermediate 
strophe’’; roughly it may be said that between the two balancing 
groups of verses which constitute the strophe and the antistrophe, 
an intermediate group is apt to appear, which may represent a 
part sung by the two alternating choirs together. Pére Condamin 
is evidently right, at all events up to a certain point, in insisting 
upon the repetition of ‘‘key-words’”’ as an indication of the arrange- 
ment of the strophes. What we regret is his continued scepticism 
in regard of the single verse (e.g., p. 17) ; it seems to be reasonably 
certain nowadays that it is to be recognized by the parallelism in 
its two (or occasionally three) members, and a fixed number of 
accented syllables that take the metrical beat. But any disagree- 
ment upon this head must not blind us to the great value of Pére 
Condamin’s work as a pioneer in the study of the strophe. It may 
be a wise precaution to mention with him (p. 47) that it tends 
to disappear after the Babylonian exile. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

M. Jacques Maritain in De la Philosophie Chrétienne (Desclée: 
10.00 fr.) does a useful work in establishing once more the 
facts, first, that there is such a thing as Christian philo- 
sophy, distinct from any other; and second, that Christian 
philosophy, though it depends on and leads to theology, yet is a 
definite thing in itself. A philosophy is no less rational, the work 
of pure reason, because it has learnt from elsewhere the goal it 
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will ultimately reach; on the contrary, knowing the truth before- 
hand, it is the more safely guided in its distinguishing true reason- 
ing from false. Christian thought, says M. Maritain very well, 
is made up of three strains, each of which blends with and balances 
the others: ‘“‘philosophy, theology, and the wisdom of contemp- 
latives.’’ Thus is it saved from that agnosticism, that pantheism, 
that false mysticism, which, too often, are the consequences of any 
one of these when it presumes to go its way alone. The author 
concludes with valuable notes, developed into short essays, on 
(1) the nature of Apologetic, and (2) the place of Moral Philosophy 
in the general scheme. This volume is the ninth of the ‘‘Questions 
Disputées,’’ of which M. Charles Tournet and M. Maritain are the 
joint editors. 

A Latin translation of an eleventh century Arab philosopher, 
Algazel’s Metaphysics: A Medieval Translation, edited by J. T. 
Muckle (St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada), is now available 
in an excellent edition. The old, inconsistent spelling of the 
medieval MSS. has been followed, but the text is, nevertheless, 
quite easy to read, for the variants and marginalia are given in an 
appendix at the end of the book. 

A manual, which, in face of much competition, has been fre- 
quently reissued during nearly twenty-five years, has an a priori 
claim on our esteem. We first reviewed Father Joseph Gredt’s 
Elementa Philosophiz Aristotelico-Thomisticz in 1909 and several 
times since, and now appears a new edition of Vol. II dealing 
with metaphysics and ethics (Herder, Freiburg: 6.40 m.). Him- 
self a Thomist of the stricter school the learned Benedictine deals 
fairly with disputed questions, and we can cordially recommend 
once more his treatise, which is excellently printed. 


LITURGICAL. 

Orientalia Christiana No. 85 (May, 1933) contains a critical 
edition of the text of two Ethiopic Anaphoras, together with a 
German translation. The Anaphora in the Eastern Liturgies, it 
is needless to say, corresponds to the Canon in the Latin Mass, 
but is variable, not fixed as is the Canon with us. The Abys- 
sinian service-books contain a considerable number of different 
Anaphoras for use at various periods of the year. The two here 
given are both styled the Anaphora of St. Gregory. Whichever 
St. Gregory be intended—and on this point the MSS. differ—the 
attribution is fictitious. The text has been prepared from a col- 
lation of several MSS. by Dr. Oscar Léfgren: the translation is 
the work of Dr. Sebastian Euringer. To appreciate the merits 
of Dr. Léfgren’s work a knowledge of Ethiopian is required: and 
to that we can make no claim. The translation will make a wider 
appeal. All students of Oriental Liturgies will be glad to possess 
it, since the versions already existing leave much to be desired. 

It has long been an objection against Plain Chant that those 
who have dealt with the subject have been amateur musicians 
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with antiquarian tastes rather than the strictly expert professional 
musicians. It has been thought, and rightly so, that the questions 
at issue should be, and will ultimately have to be, left to the de- 
cision of those who alone are competent to judge in musical matters 
viz., the specialist or professional musician. M. Henri Potiron’s 
Treatise on the Accompaniment of Gregorian Chant (Desclée: 
5-60 fr.) is the first work on the subject produced by a professional 
musician fully equipped for the task. He supports the Solesmes 
theories. The first part of his book cleverly fuses the study of har- 
mony and counterpoint together, covering the old ground but in a 
new way with admirable lucidity. The second part dealing with the 
more contentious matter of rhythm needs close reading. One has to 
tread warily through a veritable maze of subtleties. But surely 
simplicity is the basic principle of all art. M. Potiron, nothing 
daunted, bravely leads the way through this maze, logically if 
somewhat artificially constructed. Does it seem likely that the 
old monks either in theory or practice occupied themselves with 
these subtleties? Is it not more probable that these niceties have 
been read into the Plain Chant by that Gallic passion for analysis 
that verges on the fantastic? Be that as it may, M. Potiron has 
given us by far the most logical exposition of the Solesmes theory 
of rhythm that has yet appeared, although some of his rhythmical 
examples are by no means convincing, as, e.g., on page 64. To 
this quite another interpretation could be given. In the third part 
of his work on Plain Chant tonality the author shows on every 
page the clear thinking of the professional musician who knows 
his métier. It has been a joy to read such an excellent translation, 
by Miss Ruth Gabain, of a highly technical work. 


SocioLocy. 

Father McNabb may be styled the High Priest of Distributism, 
that economic system wherein each family has enough property 
and none has too much. All the essaylets in Nazareth or Social 
Chaos (B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d.) are shrewd criticisms of various 
aspects of ‘‘Manchester’’ economics and ethics—to be taken as a 
whole, lest insistence on this or that point seem to upset the 
balance. ‘‘First things first’’ is the essayist’s motto, and real 
things before false things. It is astonishing how befogged the 
modern mind has become, through centuries of mammon-worship, 
as to genuine values, and how even the wisest, for lack of a little 
Christian philosophy, cannot find the way to the proper under- 
standing of facts. These will find this booklet provoking, even 
irritating ; but the Christian should find it inspiring. 

The ‘‘Back to the Land’’ movement will be notably accelerated 
by Mr. Heseltine’s Town to Country (B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d.), which 
is the work of one who has performed the feat successfully, and 
has carefully noted the conditions of success. It is described as 
a ‘‘Guide for townsmen who seek a living on the land’’ and the 
qualifications of the sub-title are to be noted. It prescribes for 
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the raw material—the town dweller who lacks knowledge and ex- 
perience and, initially, many of the qualities which country life 
demands, and it teaches him how to make a living—not a fortune 
—by farming in one or other of its many branches. The abundant 
humour which marks the author’s style should give point to the 
sane instruction conveyed, which is crowned most practically with 
information as to where to apply in order to make a start. 

The delay in Catholic recognition of the prevalent moral diseases 
of industrialism—a delay of which Socialists in many lands have 
taken advantage and which is constantly made a reproach against 
the Church—is itself due partly to ignorance of the implications 
of the Faith, affecting clergy and laity alike, and partly to the 
isolation and disunity caused by nationalism which so weakens 
the influence of the Church on the world. Ignorance and isolation 
are still profound and widespread, yet the Catholic Social Move- 
ment in many countries of Europe is slowly awakening the con- 
sciences of the faithful to the need of knowledge and concerted 
action. The last four Popes have again and again summoned them 
to study and to act, and a copious literature has grown up to help 
and stimulate. In English the latest book of the kind is Mr. 
Henry Somerville’s Studies in the Catholic Social Movement (B.O. 
& W.: 3s. 6d.), a work both historical and descriptive, and based 
on wide reading and personal investigation. The conditions of 
the Movement in France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Hol- 
land are passed in review, with competent knowledge of past 
and present developments. Italy and the Peninsula are not in- 
cluded in the survey. Mr. Somerville’s acquaintance with the 
Catholic principles of Sociology enables him to appreciate exactly 
the various systems which Catholic reformers on the Continent 
advocated. Writing after the upheaval in Germany, he is not 
sanguine that the magnificent Catholic workers’ organizations 
there can continue their good work. The book should be read 
eagerly by all social students, for the knowledge of what has 
been done deepens the sense of what still remains undone. 

HISTORICAL. 

St. Francis of Assisi has been made by many biographers the 
end and the beginning of many things in Europe, and in the effort 
to mark the contrast they have sometimes been compelled to twist 
history to their purpose. This is the first impression one receives 
from Franciscan Rise and Fall, by the Rev. Patrick Cowley, M.A. 
(Dent: 5s.). There is much that is sound in this small book, both 
to the honour of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and to their 
confusion ; though the author begins well enough, one cannot help 
suspecting that he has more in mind the telling of the sins of the 
period than the recital of its virtues. The result is, as it seems to 
us, a dreadful anachronism in the setting of the writer’s story. 
Though he allows the twelfth century to have seen reformed 
monasticism in all its fervour, yet for the purpose he has in view 
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he must make the age in which Francis lived an age of monastic 
decadence. Hence he paints that decadence, as some would see 
it, a century or so after the birth of the saint, and says: ‘‘Then 
came St. Francis, and a new and almost spiritual energy entered 
into the process of human life. The Church and civilization were 
saved at least for a time’’ (p. 48). Here the tail has, so to speak, 
wagged the dog; to be able to write this sentence the author has 
been compelled to postdate the saint by about a century. St. 
Francis was not a reformer of monasticism, nor even of the Church 
as such; it is more true to say that he was a product of his genera- 
tion than only its cure. Again, for the Franciscan ‘‘Fall,’’ the 
author shows himself rather superficial. If Franciscans have split 
up, and have formed different ideals, whatever may have been their 
vicissitudes during the centuries, they have always been prolific 
of apostles, martyrs, and mystics. And, so far is the great Order 
from having ‘‘fallen’’ that it abounds in the world to-day, both in 
numbers and good works. There is so much in this book that is 
good, that we regret that the author has not ended as he has 
begun. 

Inspired, we may suppose, by Dr. Orchard’s ‘‘Apologia’’ re- 
cently published, Mr. Stanley B. James, once a fellow-worker with 
Dr. Orchard, has written what he calls a ‘‘footnote’’ to that ex- 
tensive work, bringing out in fuller detail the significance of the 
author’s mode of conversion. Just as belief in the sacramental 
character of religion tends to turn the inquirer to the only Church 
which guarantees and safeguards the sacraments, so the appeal 
of the Gospel message, the evangelical summons to follow Christ, 
leads also to Rome where alone Christ’s claims are fully acknow- 
ledged and accurately taught. The Evangelical Approach to 
Rome (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.) shows how the Church really fosters 
that personal love of the Saviour which priests and sacraments 
are commonly supposed to obstruct. Mr. James knows the ‘‘dis- 
senting’’ mind no less accurately than does Dr. Orchard, and his 
attractively-written book, full of sympathy and zeal, should do 
much to promote understanding of Catholicism. 

The centenary of one of the four Jesuit churches in Preston— 
St. Ignatius—occurs this year, and, to celebrate the occasion, one 
of its best known parishioners, Mr. Anthony Holden, has com- 
piled what was evidentally a labour of love—a History of the 
Church and Parish of St. Ignatius, Preston. The record is singu- 
larly full, for nothing connected with the church, the staff, the 
course of outside history, or the fortunes of the parish has been 
thought too slight for consideration, and the result is a living 
picture of the spiritual influence of a great Catholic establishment 
during a hundred years. It is plentifully illustrated with portraits 
of Rectors and has a valuable map of ancient Preston. 

Two articles contributed by Mgr. d’Herbigny, S.J., to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes early this year on Bolshevik Russia have 
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attracted wide attention and been translated, both here and in 
North America; under the title Militant Atheism: the world-wide 
Propaganda of Communism (S.P.C.K.: 1s. n.), a new translation 
of them, by G. H. J. Dauncey, revised and brought up to date 
by the author has lately been issued, and should prove extremely 
valuable in convincing the ignorant and mal-informed of 
the character and reality of the Soviet menace. The Bishop’s 
fully-documented survey ranges all over the civilized world, and 
its evidence based on official documents and records cannot be 
gainsaid. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Published in February of this year Dr. Halliday Sutherland’s 
gossipy book of reminiscences—The Arches of the Years 
—(Geoffrey Bles: ros. 6d. n.) is now in its seventh edition, a 
phenomenal success, due to its judicious mixture of adventure, 
anecdote, observation and humour. The stories are good and well 
told, the experiences often out of the way, the observation keen 
and shrewd. It is a book difficult to lay down for it throws light 
upon many things out of the ordinary ken. We are sure that the 
Doctor has not exhausted his recollections, and that the constant 
demand for his present book will stimulate him to produce another 
as good: one could not expect it to be better. 

In Bernadette, Child of Mary (Ouseley: 3s. 6d. n.; the same 
book is circulated in Ireland with the imprint of Browne and Nolan 
on the binding and title-page) Father L. McReavy supplies a short 
biography of Our Lady’s humble messenger whose canonization is 
announced for December 8th. The author seems to have con- 
sulted the most reliable sources ; his facts are in the main accurate, 
and his reverent and pious intention is beyond doubt. But there is 
a certain affectation of smartness in the style which often strikes 
a rather jarring note. For example, when the groups of pilgrims 
crowded to see Bernadette, we are told: ‘‘Far from strutting 
affectedly or bowing in gracious acknowledgment to this ‘curtain 
call,’ she trudged along in utter misery, murmuring to her escort, 
‘You show me off like some queer animal’.’’ Neither does it im- 
press us as quite in good taste to speak of ‘‘God’s way of smashing 
for ever the hypothesis of hallucination,’’ or again to write ‘‘there 
is as little natural charm in this washing in mud as there was in 
the Crowning with Thorns.’’ Short as the book is, the jerky 
sentences make it difficult to read continuously. 

LITERARY. 

In a moving and eloquent preface to Visions of Ireland, Old 
and New (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.), by the Rev. James J. Cassidy, 
Professor A. O’Rahilly pleads for the recovery of the Irish national 
ethos, such as prevailed before the rise of industrialism and the 
overgrowth of an alien language and culture. The book, a collec- 
tion of magazine articles, is an elaboration of this plea, dwelling 
on the emotional capacities of the race, its spiritual insight, its 
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paradoxical love of authority and tradition, its nature-worship 
and so forth, and appreciating in the light of these qualities, the 
performance of certain of her poets, including St. Columkille. The 
author strikes a deeper note than do the many Anglo-Irish writers 
however sympathetic and alive to the superficial quaintness of 
Irish life, and of course ignores wholly that immoral paganism 
flaunted by the ignoble ‘‘Liffey school,’’ and his scholarly essays 
should be prized by all who look to a real Irish renaissance. 

A collection of sketches and parodies called Concerning Dickens 
and other Literary Characters (The Author: 1s. 6d. n.), by Mr. 
J. H. M’Nulty, show a nimble wit and a well-stored mind especially 
informed by those English classics, Dickens and Shakespeare. 
Mr. M’Nulty is a sane and penetrating critic and his literary 
opinions, often expressed with considerable humour, are well 
worth preserving. 

FIcTION. 

Perhaps the shortest way of recommending to the Catholic pub- 
lic the collection of little tales, called, from the first, The Stable 
Gate (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), by a ‘‘Tertiary of St. Francis,’’ would 
be to say that Miss Enid Dinnis might have written them. They 
have the delicacy of touch, the quiet humour, the literary grace, 
the sure spiritual insight, and the high moral tone that is character- 
istic of the authoress of ‘‘God’s Fairy Tales.’’ Perhaps the 
Supernatural is occasionally called in too arbitrarily, but that is 
only a slight and pardonable blemish. 

Aptly called The Knave of Hearts (Herbert Jenkins: 7s. 6d. n.) 
Miss Margaret Beech’s new novel deals with the career of a hand- 
some adventurer who, before he is discovered and suitably 
punished, manages, while seeming to wreck the lives of two sisters, 
to teach them where their true happiness lies. The story is well 
constructed, and shows a genuine love of Nature, animate and in- 
animate, proving, moreover, that it is possible for a tale to be 
thoroughly interesting without unduly exploiting the motive of 
sex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rev. Dom E. J. Angluin, O.S.B., chose a very actual 
subject for his degree-dissertation at Washington in selecting 
The Use and Control of Alcoholic Drink. The author has read 
widely of the abundant literature which the Prohibition issue 
has produced, but, although he nowhere ventures on the decision 
that in enacting nation-wide Prohibition the Federal Government 
exceeded its just powers, he upholds the Catholic view that the 
use in moderation of strong drink is normally quite lawful. His 
dissertation will be useful in the coming era of better-devised 
systems of control. 

REPRINTS. 

That worthy monument to a great personality, whose work still 

lives and flourishes at Mount Pleasant College, Liverpool, the Life 
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of Sister Mary of St. Philip: Frances Mary Lescher (Longmans: 
7s. 6d. n.), which first appeared in 1920 and was welcomed by the 
wide public which appreciates the educational aims and achieve- 
ments of the Sisters of Notre Dame, will we trust reach a still 
wider public now that it is reduced in price without abridgment 
from 18s. to 7s. 6d. Although the justice of Catholic claims, and 
recognition of Catholic ideals, in education are more generally 
recognized than in Sister Mary’s time, the end of the struggle for 
our rights is not yet, and this book, amongst its other merits, pro- 
vides most valuable support for our cause. All our educational 
authorities and school teachers should be familiar with it. 

An equally large book at the same astonishingly small price— 
The Spirit of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, as shown by her Letters 
—has been re-issued by Messrs. Longmans. It is a second selec- 
tion of the Saint’s letters translated from the French by her 
English religious sisters. There are over 300 here presented, a 
substantial section of the 2,000 or so which have been preserved, 
and occasion has been taken to correct certain mistakes and wrong 
judgments in Miss Sanders’s well-known Sainte Chantal. How 
similar in outlook and in method the writer was to her ‘‘Father,’’ 
St. Francis of Sales, is immediately apparent from these self- 
revealing documents, which provide apart from its biographical 
interest ‘‘spiritual reading’’ of the highest kind. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s literary output is as great and, from the 
Catholic point of view, as misleading, as ever, so it is still neces- 
sary to remind the public of those elements in his mental make-up 
which prevent him being a trustworthy historian. We welcome, 
therefore, the new and enlarged edition of Some Errors of H. G. 
Wells (B.O. & W.: 1s.) which the present Archbishop of Liver- 
pool contributed some dozen years ago to our pages and which 
were subsequently published in pamphlet form by Messrs. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. His Grace’s criticisms were evoked by 
Mr. Wells’s ‘‘Outline of History,’’ and tended to show how ill- 
equipped the author was for that particular task. In this revised 
edition some pleas in defence by Mr. Wells are examined and 
rejected. 

The new and cheaper edition of Father Cuthbert’s Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi (Longmans: 5s. n.) should be welcome to many. 
The work is already familiar in the larger format of three previous 
editions and the author’s position in the field of Franciscan studies 
is beyond question. In this edition portions of the original work 
have been omitted, a number of corrections made and a few foot- 
notes added. The most notable correction concerns the Ugoline 
Constitutions and St. Clare; it now seems clear that these 
Constitutions did not impose upon her sisters the possession 
of property, but that Honorius III expressly reserved to the Holy 
See the ownership of the land, which these communities were to 
use. The account of St. Francis’s life runs easily and has 
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scholarly footnotes for the more critical reader. The book is well 
printed and produced, though it suffers from the absence of an 
index. 

We may join with our mention of the above a more recent ac- 
count of the Saint—St. Francis of Assisi, in paragraph and 
picture (Gill & Son.: 7s. 6d.), by Father Aloysius, O.M.Cap., 
copiously illustrated in black and white by Sedn MacManus. It 
comprises a series of incidents from the Saint’s life, told with a 
charming simplicity which is thoroughly Franciscan and depicted 
by vivid drawings. 

CHILDREN’S BOoKs. 

Our oldest publishing-firm, Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, in no way shows its unabated youthfulness better than 
in the profusion of excellent books for children which it issues: 
they are now so numerous as to form a ‘‘Children’s Library.” 
We may notice some of the latest, with the reminder that the 
time for making book presents is approaching. The Littlest House 
and Anne (3s. 6d.), by S. E. Locke, takes the reader back to 
the atmosphere of far-off Victorian days, ably reproduced in the 
humorous illustrations by M. Reed-Cooper: Muddy Paws (2s.), 
by K. D. Nason, is a tale of two collies amusingly told from the 
dog’s point of view and, again, well-illustrated: A Zoo Holiday 
(2s. 6d.), by Gertrude Gleeson, combines in the most attractive 
fashion—not in the old didactic style—entertainment with instruc- 
tion. The bold line illustrations by E. M. Gardiner are noticeable. 
The firm has seemingly succeeded in getting together a number of 
competent artists of varying styles for its service. 


Minor PUBLICATIONS. 


One of the difficulties in the way of establishing world-peace 
concerns the definition of an aggressor-nation and the character 
of the sanctions against a nation persisting in aggression. Lord 
Howard of Penrith in his pamphlet—The Prevention of War by 
Collective Action (B.O. & W.: 6d.) aims at removing those 
obstacles by defining an aggressor as a nation which, when sum- 
moned by the rest to suspend hostilities pending investigation by 
the Hague Court, refused to do so, and by restricting sanctions to 
a financial and economic boycott of the offending nation. In other 
words we must persuade Mammon—for such a boycott would 
mean trade-losses to the innocent nations as well—to take a hand 
in suppressing Mars. The preservation of peace, on the other 
hand, means such benefit to ordinary trade that the sacrifices are 
eminently worth while. The trouble is that Mammon is not often 
open to reason. We may hope that he will study this clear and 
cogent argument. 

We are glad that the C.T.S. are issuing in another and more 
complete form its very useful History of Religions. The new 
series which is being entirely recast and almost wholly re-written 
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will, like the former, be in five volumes and will probably be com- 
pleted at the end of next year, and will be called ‘‘Studies in Com- 
parative Religion.’’ The first of the forty essays contemplated 
has already been published—Introduction to Studies in Compara- 
tive Religion—by the Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D., the Editor 
of the whole series, which by means of definition and classification 
prepares the student to consider intelligently the various forms 
of religion existing in the world. It is a sign of the times that 
the imitation and adoption of Catholic practices has gone to such 
a pitch in a certain section of the Anglican establishment that a 
pamphlet called How to tell a Catholic Church in England 
(C.T.S.: 2d.) should be thought necessary for English-speaking 
Catholics as well as for our foreign brethren. Yet so it is, and 
Father Scantlebury for this purpose has adapted Canon Couturier’s 
French pamphlet on the subject. It has another merit, for it ad- 
mirably dissects and exposes the historical fallacies on which 
Anglican pretensions are based. 

The League of National Life, the association which opposes 
contraceptive propaganda has begun the publication of useful 
Topics of the Day in furtherance of its object. No. 1, Reflections 
on Sterilization, by a Catholic priest, sets forth in clear language 
the immoral character of this practice; No. 2, Contraception: its 
Moral Aspect and Implications, by the Rev. H. Davis, S.J., is a 
summary of the evils, intrinsic and extrinsic, of artificial infertility. 
Both provide useful weapons in a campaign growing in intensity. 

In Creed-Confiteor (America Press: 30 c.) Father F. LeBuffe, 
S.J., continues his series of little meditation books which has for 
object the fuller understanding of the familiar prayers we use. 

The highly useful Catholic Diary and Catholic Almanack issued 
at 1s. and 2d. respectively by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne for 1934 are now on the market. 

The Bonne Presse of Paris has issued betimes its well-known 
Almanach du Pélerin for 1934 (2.00 fr.), a well-stocked magazine 
of stories and pictures and of information about the Church. A 
similar smaller publication is called simply Mon Almanach. 
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